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Welcome 

The  89th  Annual  Meeting 

of  the 

New  Jersey 
Education  Association 

☆ 

November  11, 12,  13,  1943 

☆ 

Hotel  Governor  Clinton 
Hotel  Martinique 
Hotel  McAlpin 
Hotel  New  Yorker 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 


NEW  YORK 

Will  entertain  the  Eighty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

November  11—13,  1943 


Convention  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  where  Registration  and  Exhibits 
will  be  located. 

General  sessions  will  be  held  in  Manhattan 
Center,  immediately  next  door  to  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker. 


Exhibits  will  open  Thursday  morning,  No¬ 
vember  11th,  and  the  convention  proper  will  open 
with  the  General  Session  in  Manhattan  Center 
on  Thursday  afterncwm,  November  11th. 

Hotel  reservations  should  be  made  promptly. 
The  Rate  Schedule  and  Reservation  Form 
printed  below  shoidd  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


HOTEL  RATES  FOR  MEETING  OF  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSN.,  NEW  YORK 

NOVEMBER  11-13,  1943 

Address  all  requests  for  hotel  reservations  to  Chairman,  Hotel  Committee,  Room  1036,  233  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  INDICATE  THREE  CHOICES  OF  HOTELS.  If  the  hotel  of  first  choice  is  unable  to  accept  your 
reservation,  the  Hotel  Committee  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  your  second  or  third  choices  in  the  order  named. 
You  will  receive  confirmation  direct  from  the  hotel  accepting  your  reservation.  Be  specific  as  to  dates  of  occu¬ 
pancy,  types  of  rooms  desired  and  prices  to  be  paid. 


Hotel 

Rate  per  day  for 

room  with  bath 

accommodating 

ONE  person 

Rate  per  day  for  room  with  bath 
accommodating  TWO  persons 

Double  bed 

Twin  beds 

$3.30  to  $4.40 
2.7Sto  3.85 
3.30  to  4.95 
3.85  to  6.60 
3.85  to  6.60 

$5.50  to  $7.15 
4.40  to  5.95 
4.95  to  8.80 
6.60  to  9.90 
6.60  to  9.90 

Martinique  Broadway  &  32nd  Street . 

McAlpin  Broadwav  &  34th  Street . 

New  Yorker  8th  Avenue  &  34th  Street . 

Pennsylvania  7th  Avenue  &  33ril  Street . 

Use  this  form  for  apnllrotion  for  hotel  sccommadationii 


To:  Chairman  of  Hotel  Committee 
Room  1036,  233  Broadway 
New  York  City 

Please  reserve  sleeping  room  accommodations  during  the  period  of  the  convention  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  as  noted  below: 

Hotel  of  first  choice . 2nd  choice . . 3rd  choice . 

. Room(s)  with  bath  for  one  person  each — rate  desired . $. . to$ . 

. Room(s)  with  bath  for  two  persons  each,  double  bed — rate  desired . $. . to$ . . . 

. Room(s)  with  bath  for  two  persons  each,  twin  beds — rate  desired . $. . _...to$. . 

Arriving  November . ,  hour . A.  M . P.  M.  Leaving . 

List  of  occupants  other  than  myself,  with  their  addresses: 


Signed  . 
Address 


_ _ City  and  State  . . 


MAY,  1943 
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Manual  Training  Teachers 

F.P.M.  Frames  Have 
Gone  to  War! 

Blades  Still  Atmlable  .  .  . 
6  lor  25c 

F.F.M.  blade»>  outlast  all 
others.  Cut  at  any  angle 
wood,  iron  or  bakelite.  Free 
sample  sent  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  Teachers  upon  request. 

F.  P.  MAXSON 

3722  N.  Ashland  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


*  f  you  have  bad  practical  experience  in 
K  g  newspaper  editorial  work  and  would 

•r  like  part-time  work  for  the  duration  of 

the  war.  please  write,  stating  experience,  special 
interests  and  present  affiliation.  Flexible  ar- 
rangem>'nts  can  be  made  with  daily  newspaper. 

Write,  Post  Office  Box  148,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CThe  musical  sAuioqraph  ^^Ibum 

By  MORTIZ  E.  SCHWARZ 
formerly  director  of  Vocal  Music 
Public  Schools  of  Jersey  City 
"Adjectives  are  too  scarce  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  to  adequately  express  my  appreciation  of 
It.” — Signed.  R.  Huntington  Woodman. 

PRICE  $1.35 

HARMONY  MUSIC  SHOP,  Agent 

.M  E.  PALISADE  AVE.,  ENGLEWOOD.  N.  J. 


*  BUY  WAR  BONDS  * 


Scenic  Travel!'" 

To  a  boy  on  leave,  home's  the  most  beautiful  place  on  earth 

Youngjellou)  with  the  service  ribbons  and  the  ditty-bap  full  of  trinkets 
from  iripoli... you’ve  earned  your  leave!  Carrying  you  home  is  the  most 
heart-warming  of  Greyhound’s  many  wartime  jws. 

But  it’s  only  a  small  fraction  of  Greyhound’s  present-day  service  to 
America.  This  same  boy  in  navy-blue  took  his  first  trip  to  examination 
center  by  bus.. .his  dad  takes  the  bus  every  day  to  the  bomber  plant... his 
sister  rides  Greyhound  to  the  school  she  teaches.  More  peoble  go  by  bus 
direct  to  war  plants,  military  camps,  shipyards,  air  fielas,  navy  bases, 
farm  centers  than  by  any  other  puolic  transportation. 


Teachers  and  all  others  who  travel  this  year  can  greatly  aid  transportation 
by  planning  their  trips  before  or  after  the  mid-summer  rush — Dv  going 
on  mid-week  days — by  taking  as  little  baggage  as  possible.  Tais  way 
you’ll  help  Greyhound  to  help  America. 


GREYHOUN 


New  Jersey 
Education  Association 

President — 

Ch.\rles  a.  1’hilhower, 

Supervising  Principal 

Junior  High  School,  Westfield 

Tel.,  Westfield  2-0328 

Res.,  303  Mountain  Ave.,  Westfield 

Tel.,  U  esifield  2  0794 

Past  President — 

Leua  O.  Brown, 

■Summer  Avenue  School,  Newark 

l  ire  President  - 
Bertha  Lawrence 
.State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Secretary — 

Her  WOOD  j.  Tew 
City  Hall,  Camden 
Telephone,  Camden  614.3 

Treasurer — 

Lena  M.  Porreca 
.Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenlon 

Legislative  Committee- 
Honorary  Chairman 

BiiRTON  Patrick 

Chairman 

Joseph  L.  Bustard 
High  .School,  Roselle 


Executive  Committee  Members 


F.lhel  C.  Hammell, 
Mass.  Ave.  .School, 
Atlantic  City 
Guy  h.  Ilillelioe, 
.'Supervising  Prin., 
Rulheiford 
Anne  F..  Yarringion, 
P.  .S.  No. 
MiMiiesiown 
Wayne  Tremhalh, 
Burroiigh  Jr.  H.  S., 
Camden 

^  illard  B.  Matthews, 
Wesley  Ave.  School, 
Ocean  City 
A.  Virginia  Adams, 
Cunningham  Sch., 

\  ineland 
J.  Ernest  Oane, 
.Summer  .Ave.  .Sch., 
Newark 

Edna  M.  Baker, 

High  School, 
Woodhury 
Howard  E.  Deily, 

P.  S.  No.  .3, 

Jersey  City 
Ronald  R.  Rogers, 
High  School, 
Frenchtown 


Margaret  N.  Talhoi. 
Jr.  H.  .S.  No.  3. 
Trenlon 
Mildred  Moss, 
Washington  S-li.. 
Meluchen 
William  M.  Smith. 

.''iipl.  of  S-hools, 

Long  Branch 
Alvin  A.  Fry, 

High  S'lmol. 

Dover 

H.  Richard  Price, 
High  School, 
i.akewood 

Charles  W.  Robinson. 
P.  S.  No.  5, 

Clifton 

Halliday  R.  Jackson, 
Supt.  of  Schools, 
Salem 

Beekman  R.  Terhune, 
Supervising  Prin., 
North  Plainfield 
.*s|uart  R.  Race, 
Supervising  Prin., 
Newton 

Raymond  .S.  Clarke, 
Cleveland  Jr.  11.  S., 
Elizabeth 


Helen  A.  Mitchell, 
Freeman  .School, 
Phillipsburg 


Aiwociation  lleadqiukrtera 

200  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Telephone,  9179 

Executive  Secretary . .  CharleH  J.  Strahan 
Director,  Democratic  DiitcufuiionH, 

Frederick  I-.  Hipp 

Tearhtrrs  in  need  of  Association  atl- 
vice  on  prol>lcins  involving  tenure  arc 
invited  to  coininunicate  with  members 
of  the  (Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  committee  is  Anne  S. 
Wood,  Ventnor  Avenue  School,  Vent- 
nor,  N.  J. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Why  Every  Teacher  Should  Belong 
to  the 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


1.  The  National  Education  Association  is 
the  national  professional  organization  for 
teachers.  Alert  teachers,  like  lawyers  and 
doctors,  are  proud  to  be  members  of  their 
national  organization. 

2.  Every  teacher  is  enjoying  advantages 
which  the  N.E.A.  has  helped  to  achieve 
— higher  salaries,  greater  prestige,  and 
better  professional  preparation. 

3.  The  N.E.A.  has  helped  the  teachers  in 
more  than  half  of  the  states  to  secure 
tenure  and  retirement  systems.  It  advo¬ 
cates  and  is  working  for  these  advantages 
for  all  teachers. 

4.  The  research  and  publicity  work  of  the 
National  Education  Association  help  im¬ 
prove  the  schools  for  our  girls  and  boys. 

5.  The  N.E.A.  Journal  is  an  educational 
magazine  of  high  quality.  No  profession¬ 
ally  minded  teacher  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  it. 

6.  The  N.E.A.  advocates  and  practices  dem¬ 
ocracy  ih  education.  It  encourages  teacher 
participation  in  the  development  of  edu¬ 
cational  policies  and  programs. 

7.  The  N.E.A.  furnishes  national  leadership 
in  education.  Its  publications  and  those 
of  its  Departments  and  Commissions  are 
outstanding  contributions  to  educational 
thinking  and  to  national  welfare. 


8.  The  N.E.A.  helps  state  teacher  associa¬ 
tions.  It  serves  as  a  clearing-house  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  all  phases  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  furnishes  expert  counsel  and 
advice  for  public  relations  and  legislative 
programs. 

9.  The  N.E.A.  helps  local  teacher  associa¬ 
tions.  It  recognizes  the  imperative  need 
for  strong  local  organizations  which  build 
and  maintain  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  schools.  It  encourages  their  estab¬ 
lishment  and  assists  them  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  programs  and  the  solution 
of  their  problems. 

10.  The  N.E.A.  helps  protect  the  schools 
against  attack.  It  champions  the  cause 
of  education  and  exposes  the  selfish  mo¬ 
tives  of  vested  interests  whose  leaders 
seek  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  its  schools. 

11.  The  N.E.A.  is  participating  vigorously  in 
our  nation’s  war  program.  It  encourages 
effective  teaching  of  democracy  and  urges 
adequate  education  for  a  strong  America. 

12.  Just  as  the  N.J.E.A.  helps  to  secure 
favorable  educational  legislation  at 
Trenton,  so  the  N.E.A.  does  likewise 
at  Washington. 


“Every  teacher  needs  the 
N.  E.  A.  The  teacher 
whose  salary  is  lowest 
needs  the  N.E.A.  most.” 


There  are  three  kinds  of  active  memberships.  The  $2.00  membership  inciudse  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Journai.  The  $5.00  membership  inciudes  the  Journal,  the  Reeeareh 
Bulletins,  and  the  annual  Volume  of  Addresses  and  Proceedings.  Life  Membership  ($10.00  a 
year  for  10  years)  yields  for  life  the  same  publications  as  the  $5.00  membership. 

The  Nation.al  Education  Associ.ation 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(ientlemen: 

Enchtsed  is  S .  for  niy  l‘M3-44  N.E.A.  ineinhership.  I 

understand  that  iny  ineinhership  is  effeetive  immediately  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  August.  1044. 

Signed . .  . . . . . . 

School  . . . !! . . . 

Address  . . . . . . . . . . . 


Toward  a  Stronger  Nation  — .  ■ 

HEALTH  OF  OUR  NATION 

Brownell,  Williams  and  others 

offers  a  complete  program 
Grade  One  through  Senior  High  School 

Materials  range  from  fun-to-read  stories  which  encourage  correct 
habit  formation  to  sound  information  on  structure  and  function. 
Important  goals  ore  development  of  the  whole  personality,  de¬ 
sirable  attitudes  toward  good  citizenship  os  it  affects  personal 
and  community  health,  o  nation  mode  strong  by  citizens  mentally 
and  physically  healthy. 

On  the  elementary  level: 

WELL  AND  HAPPY  HALE  AND  HEARTY 

CLEAN  AND  STRONG  ACTIVE  AND  ALERT 
FIT  AND  READY  LIVING  AND  DOING 

SAFE  AND  SOUND  TRAINING  FOR  LIVING 

On  the  high  school  level: 

ADVENTURES  IN  GROWING  UP 

BEING  ALIVE-HUMAN  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS 

HEALTH  PROBLEMS  AND  HOW  TO  SOLVE  THEM 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GOLDBERGER-HALLOCK:  Health  and  Physical  Fitness 

An  up-to-the-minute  health  book  for  hi>ih  schools  which 
teaches  the  three  healths  of  mind,  body  and  emotions.  It  co¬ 
ordinates  with  the  Hi}:h-Sch(K)l  Victory  Corps  profiram. 

McMACKIN-CONKLING:  Essential  Mathematics 

A  modern  and  up-to-date  program  in  Cieneral  Mathematics 
for  the  lower  high-school  years.  Emphasis  on  aviation  and 
activities  related  to  the  war — conservation  of  ffM>d,  clothing, 
and  tires,  rationing  and  wartime  budgets. 

YOAKAM-DAW;  My  Spelling 

New  spellers  for  Grades  2-8.  Words  are  presented  in 
meaningful  units  related  to  the  child’s  experience.  Reviews  are 
systematic.  Dictionary  program  for  Grades  Four  through 
Eight. 

ATWOOD-THOMAS;  New  Geographies 

Visits  in  Other  Lands  The  American  Nations 

New  geographies  that  give  boys  and  girls  broad  horizons,  a 
world  prjint  of  view,  and  a  correct  sense  of  human  values. 
Polar  projection  maps  a  feature. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


SEMPER 

PARATUS 


l*r€*si<lpiit’s 
Mi  *ss;i^e 


Hy  Charles  A.  Philhower 
Westfield 


IT  IS  NOT  TOO  KARLY  to  ttegiii  thinking  about  next  fall 
which  promises  to  he  a  season  of  opportunity  for  you 
and  me.  The  recent  New  York  Conference  of  Local  and 
County  Teacher  Associations  gave  emphasis  to  this  fact. 
Teachers  are  inquisitive  about  their  problems  of  public 
relations,  salaries,  discussion  groups,  legislation,  etc.  Our 
task  is  to  refine  our  present  methods  for  solving  pro¬ 
fessional  problems,  and  to  invent  new  methods  to  meet 
new  challenges.  This  is  a  long  time  program,  a  continuing 
program  that  requires  the  best  vision  and  intellect  of  our 
Association  to  carry  on.  It  is  a  program  that  demands 
unity  among  our  members.  There  can  be  no  dissension, 
no  disruption  in  our  ranks,  no  halting,  no  hesitation,  no 
faltering  in  action. 

Public  Relatiom 

We  know  that  our  Association  has  done  and  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  children 
of  this  State.  We  have  certaiidy  established  a  respectable 
and  cherished  place  for  ourselves  in  the  minds  of  the 
public.  You  know  this.  1  km>w  this,  but  unfortunately, 
some  of  our  fellow  teachers  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
many  privileges  and  services  of  our  Association  to  them 
and  to  our  patrons.  Many  of  our  profession  have  not 
informed  themselves.  Thousands  of  men  and  w'omen  of 
New’  Jersey  who  are  not  teachers  are  not  fully  aware  of 
the  contributions  of  our  profession  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  Rapid  strides  forward  <‘an  be  made  if  we  set  up  the 
machinery  to  make  our  own  members  and  the  citizens  of 
t)ur  State  aware  of  the  issues  confronting  us  from  time 
to  time.  The  schools  of  the  State  are  doing  an  outstanding 
job  in  this  time  of  all  out  war.  This  should  be  more 
widely  recognized.  An  inhtrmed  citizen  is  our  friend. 

To  meet  this  problem,  a  Public  Relations  ('.ommittee 
has  l)een  appointed.  1  am  confident  we  can  expect  great 
things  from  them. 

Salaries 

The  problem  of  securing  adecjuate  salaries  for  teachers 
is  an  enduring  one.  Our  Salary  Committee  has  already 
done  a  masterful  job.  I’here  is  evidence  that  thousands 
of  dollars  in  increments  and  bemuses  have  been  appn)- 
priated  by  boards  of  educalit>n  resultant  of  the  work  of 
this  Committee.  I’he  elata  and  article  by  Dr.  Paul  R. 
Spencer  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Review  is  another 
manifestation  of  their  activity.  Future  issues  of  the 
Review  will  carry  more  articles  and  jeertinent  salary 
information  submitteel  by  this  (^mimittee.  Ibiwever,  this 
is  not  enough.  They  want  you  to  make  the  greatest 
IMtssible  use  of  this  data. 

’I'he  iqMMiing  of  scluml  in  ScptemlH^r  is  not  far  lu’hind 
our  summer  vacation  |M'riod.  Ami  with  the  fall  come 


district  budgets.  Your  job  and  my  job  is  to  be  fully 
prepared  in  advance  of  budget  time  if  we  wish  to  present 
a  good  case  for  better  salaries.  Every  teacher  association, 
every  faculty  whose  members  merit  more  financial  re¬ 
muneration  for  their  services  should  set  up  salary 
committees  now.  Your  committees  can  use  data  collected 
by  the  NJEA  Research  and  Salary  Committees.  Excellent 
data  is  now  available  and  more  is  coming.  Let’s  set  the 
facts  to  work. 

Democratic  Discussions 

Democratic  Discussions  is  now  more  than  a  year  old. 
It  has  taken  a  good  many  bumps  during  its  early  life; 
has  had  an  occasional  ailing  day.  However,  development 
now  is  way  beyond  what  we  dared  expect.  It  has  been 
effectively  promoted  by  the  teachers  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  generously  to  its  support.  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions  has  won  many  friends  as  is  attested  by  the  scores 
of  reports  of  successful  meetings  that  have  and  are  being 
held  throughout  the  State.  More  than  1.5.000  people, 
teachers  and  laymen,  have  been  brought  closer  in  their 
understanding  of  each  other  and  of  the  Association. 

Next  year  promises  greater  success.  And  here  is  where 
each  of  us  comes  in.  Challenging  and  stimulating  topics 
for  next  school  year  are  announced  in  this  Review.  Let 
us  take  this  list  to  our  PT.A’s,  our  men’s  and  women’s 
organizations,  our  church  groups — especially  to  those 
program  chairmen  planning  now  for  next  year.  Let  us 
enciturage  them  to  include  Democratic  Discussions  in 
their  schedules.  They  will  thank  us  for  it.  We’ll  make 
slauiH'h  friemls  of  our  community  (leople  through  this 
service. 

Legislation 

One  of  our  most  im^xirtant  tasks  is  to  work  for  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  improve  the  status  of  e<lucation  and  the 
welfare  of  teachers  in  this  State.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin  thinking  about  our  legislative  pri-;'ram  for  next 
jear.  Know  your  legislators.  Discuss  educational  legis¬ 
lation  with  them.  Our  legislative  rec«>rd  over  the  years 
is  very  good.  It  can  l*e  l>etter  next  year  if  Im-al  teacher 
leaders  w  ill  see  to  it  that  each  memlwr  of  the  Assswiation 
is  infornml  concerning  the  needs  of  eilucation  and  will 
make  the  same  known  to  his  Senator  and  Assemblymen. 
A  unitetl,  informed  profession  can  do  itself  and  eilucation 
much  gt>od  in  this  way.  It  cannot  l>e  done  in  a  day.  Set 
your  machinery  to  work  m»w  and  be  preparetl  to  make 
yimrself  felt  when  the  l.egislature  meets  again. 

Oh,  yes,  do  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  summer.  I 
kmtw  you  will  make  the  most  of  it  and  that  you  will  be 
ready  with  a  vim  for  your  work  at  the  o|)ening  of  sch«Md 
in  Septeml*er. 
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SUMMER  n  ORK  FOR  TEACHERS 

I'eachers  can  participate  actively  in  worth-while  jobs 
this  summer  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  They  may  not  be 
white-collar  jobs,  and  they  may  not  pay  too  well.  However, 
the  jobs  are  there,  and  teachers  can  perform  them.  Two 
articles  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Review  present  possi¬ 
bilities.  One,  “Teacher  Sheds  His  White  Collar”  by  Mr' 
McClelland,  illustrates  well  what  a  local  teacher  association 
can  do  in  this  respect.  Men  and  women  teachers  secured 
jobs  in  war  industries  last  summer  as  a  result  of  this 
uni(|ue  plan.  The  other  article,  “Camping  Is  Fun”  by 
Mr.  McConaughy,  |M>itils  out  the  importance  of  summer 
ram|>s  f(»r  >outh  ami  issues  a  call  for  teachers  to  become 
camp  ccuinselors. 

Further  encouragement  «omes  from  Mr.  Floyd  B. 
Shannon.  <'liief  «»f  the  Public  Relations  Division  of  the 
W  estern  Klectrh'  Company  at  Kearny,  N.  J.  Mr.  Shannon 
writes  as  follows: 

“.  .  .  1  would  think  that  teachers  would  be  able  to 
|)erform  many  useful  services  in  industry,  provided  they 
are  willing  to  do  the  jobs  which  are  available.  .  .  . 
Teachers  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  beginning  jobs 
largely,  unless  they  have  some  special  skill  which  would 
qualify  them  for  a  job  which  cannot  be  filled  from  up¬ 
grading  within  the  plant. 

“It  occurs  to  me  that  teachers  of  physics  can  be  used 
on  some  of  our  higher  grade  testing  work  and  we  would 
Im*  happ)  to  have  folks  of  that  sort  apply  for  summer 
employment.  .  .  .  There  is  a  limit  as  to  the  number  of 
temporary  people  who  can  be  taken  on  the  roll  in  that 
a  heavy  exodus  of  employees  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
would  make  quite  a  gap  in  an  organization  even  of  our 
size.  ...  If  teachers  would  express  their  willingness  to 
do  any  kind  of  work  as  a  means  of  furthering  the  war 
effort,  I  am  sure  the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  industry 
would  be  overcome.” 

There's  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  If  opportunities  of  that 
kind  exist  at  \A  estern  Electric,  they  exist  elsewhere  also, 
regardless  of  discouraging  comments  to  the  contrary.  S»> 
roll  up  your  sleeves,  hunt  up  your  overalls  or  slacks  and 
go  to  it. 


LET  S  USE  THE  BALLOT 

The  stake  of  teachers  in  their  own  welfare,  the  welfare 
of  education  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation,  and  in  the 
welfare  of  demmratic  wK.iety  in  general  makes  it  im- 
[»erati\e  that  the  eduealiotial  profes.sion  continue  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  right  to  \<4e  with  ever  increasing  regularity. 
If  the  teachers  of  the  I  tiite«l  .Slates  (there  are  about 
of  ns)  would  onl%  realize  the  tremendous  in- 
Hueme  f«»r  good  that  they  could  exercise  by  joining  in 


one  voice  for  efficient  and  honest  government,  they 
would  be  startled  at  their  failure  to  do  so. 

Education  in  these  United  States  would  not  face  so 
serious  a  crisis  in  the  present  emergency;  some  of  our 
fellow -teachers  w  ould  not  be  receiving  miserable  and  un¬ 
reasonable  starvation  wages;  Senate  Bill  S-637  providing 
federal  funds  for  teachers’  salaries  would  surely  pass; 
the  teaching  profession  would  be  as  attractive  as  other 
professions  requiring  comparable  training  and  ability — 
all  this  would  be  true  if  the  teachers  of  our  nation,  every 
one  of  them,  would  only  realize  their  power  as  citizens 
and  voters. 

This  leads  us  to  New  Jersey.  It  does  not  seem  that 
any  one  of  the  bills  sponsored  in  the  State  Legislature 
by  the  N.J.E.A.  has  been  unreasonable.  In  fact,  every 
such  bill  was  designed  for  social  good.  The  minimum 
salary  bill  would,  of  course,  aid  the  teacher  directly. 
What  is  more  important,  it  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
children  of  our  State.  It  would  assist  materially  in  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  these  children  that  each  and  every  one  of 
them  would  have  a  teacher  and  that  this  teacher  would 
be  able  and  well  trained.  Our  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  demands  an  informed  electorate.  Good  govern¬ 
ment.  good  schools,  good  teachers,  and  educated  citizens 
are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other.  The  teachers 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation  can  do  much  to  guarantee 
all  four  by  the  simple  expedient  of  going  to  the  polls  on 
election  day.  Are  you  registered? 


THE  ISEW  YORK  COISFEREISCE 

The  Second  Annual  Conference  of  Local  and  County 
Teacher  Associations  held  in  New  York  April  0  and  10 
was  really  an  action  meeting.  That  it  was  a  success  as 
a  conference  is  without  questirni.  Its  ultimate  value  will 
depend  upon  what  those  who  attended  actually  do  when 
they  get  home.  Perfunctory  reports  to  fellow  members 
will  not  be  enough. 

It  was  clearly  demonstrated  throughout  that  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  is  on  ts  toes.  Dr.  Spencer’s 
report  on  the  work  of  the  Salary  Committee,  the  materi¬ 
als  already  made  available  by  that  Committee,  and  the 
further  data  promised  for  use  before  budget  time  next 
year  are  especially  heartening.  Another  sign  that  New 
Jersey  teachers,  through  their  Association,  are  becoming 
im  reasingly  alert  was  the  announcement  at  the  conference 
•»f  the  r«‘rent  appointment  and  preliminary  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Relations  headed  by  Dr.  Guy  L. 
Hilleboe.  The  significance  of  the  work  of  this  Committee 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  official  recognition  to  the 
aII-im[K>rtant  task  of  informing  eai-h  and  every  teacher, 
and  as  tnany  «»ther  people  as  fxtssible.  <‘oncerning  the 
problems  facing  education  and  our  profession.  The  con¬ 
ference  made  it  obvirnis  that  the  State  Association  is 
straining  every  facility  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  teaclu'rs  of  New  Jersey.  It  provides  the  stim¬ 
ulus.  the  facts  and  figures  and  other  services.  Tlie  rest 
is  up  to  those  of  you  facing  your  friends  and  neighbors 
in  the  conimimities  in  which  you  w(»rk.  And  you  won’t 
forget  your  hoard  of  education. 
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Latest  Manpower  Order 

Affects  Teachers 


(/VA,.4  Research  Division) 

When  this  manpnwer  series  of  re¬ 
leases  was  first  annoiitieed  the  warning 
was  given  that  this  is  an  area  where 
interpretations  might  change  rapidly. 
This  fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  now. 

In  Education  and  Manpower  Release 
No.  11  (also  Release  No.  14  of  Schools 
and  Current  Economic  Trends)  we 
stated  that  it  was  not  likely  that  Ex- 
e<utive  Order  9328  (April  9.  “holding 
the  line”  on  prices,  salaries,  and  man- 
|M>wer)  directly  and  legally  affected 
teachers  since  school  systems  are  sub¬ 
divisions  of  state  governmental  service. 
We  based  that  statement  upon  what 
had  happened  in  the  federal  salary  sta¬ 
bilization  program-  -the  federal  salary 
stabilization  agencies  in  effect  dele¬ 
gated  to  local  and  state  agencies  au¬ 
thority  .  to  make  salary  adjustments 
without  prior  approval,  provided  the 
changes  were  within  the  framework  of 
announced  federal  salary  and  wage 
policies. 

On  Sunday,  April  18,  Paul  V,  Mc¬ 
Nutt.  chairman.  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  issued  a  war  manpower  order. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  implement  the 
general  manpower  statements  contained 
ill  the  President’s  Executive  Order  9328. 
From  the  angle  of  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  this  is  a  change  in 
federal  policy.  Mr.  McNutt’s  order 
does  include  public  s<'hool  systems  and 
public  educational  institutions.  Public 
eilucation  is  considered  an  essential 
activity. 

Affects  Communities 

It  must  he  kept  in  mind  that  Mr. 
McNutt's  order  affect-s  communities  in 
two  general  ways; 

1.  In  areas  where  employment  sta¬ 
bilization  plans  are  now  in  o|M*ration 
(e.g..  Minnea|>olis.  Detroit,  and  ahoiil 
sixty  other  areas  yuir  regional  man- 
|M)wer  direi  lor  can  tell  you  whether  or 
not  you  are  in  suili  an  area)  the  new 
orders  do  not  change  the  local  plan. 
Usually  in  thesi*  areas  a  teacher  (or  any 
other  si-hool  employee  (  may  not  change 
from  one  sc'hool  system  to  another  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  unless  (a)  he  is 
released  from  his  present  contraii  by 
the  hoard  of  education,  or  (h)  he  is 
given  jiermission  to  i-hange  employers 
by  the  local  office  of  the  U.  S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  In  most  areas  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Servi<-e  has  refus<>d 
to  approve  such  transfers  unless  first 
approved  by  the  present  employer. 

In  essence  then  — the  local  employ¬ 
ment  stabilization  plans  tend  to  hold 
teaehers  with  their  present  employing 
boards  for  the  contract  periml  {or  in 


case  of  teachers  under  tenure,  for  the 
school  year).  Shifts  to  better  paying 
|Misitions  within  the  school  system  are 
possible.  Shifts  to  better  paying  posi¬ 
tions  outside  of  the  present  school  sys¬ 
tem — if  these  changes  contribute  to 
the  war  effort  in  the  opinion  of  local  or 
regional  manpower  officials — can  be 
made  if  present  employer  gives  a  re¬ 
lease  (called  a  “certificate  of  avail¬ 
ability”)  . 

2.  Areas  where  employment  stabili¬ 
zation  plans  have  not  existed  will  be 
most  seriously  affected  by  Mr.  McNutt’s 
recent  order.  Here  are  some  important 
concepts  and  interpretations: 

(a)  Public  education  is  considered 
an  “essential  activity.”  The  War 
Manpower  Commission  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  include  public 
service  in  the  list  of  essential 
activities,  otherwise  local  and 
state  government  agencies  would 
have  been  raided  by  private  em¬ 
ployers  who  do  and  can  pay 
higher  salaries. 

(b(  A  school  employee,  while  under 
contract,  may  shift  to  a  higher 
paying  position  in  another 
school  system  if  the  present  em¬ 
ploying  board  is  willing  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  contract  and  to  give  the 
individual  a  “certificate  of 
availability.”  However,  such 
action  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
or  area  manpower  officials  as 
a  necessary  contribution  to  the 
war  effort. 

(cl  After  an  individual's  contract 
expires  and  he  has  not  lieen  ac¬ 
tively  employed  for  more  than 
thirty  days  (in  the  case  of  a 
tenure  teacher  thirty-one  or 
more  ilays  after  the  school  vear 
ends)  he  may  without  restric¬ 
tion  take  a  higher  [laying  )mi- 
sition  in  another  school  svstem 
or  in  private  essential  employ¬ 
ment.  If  his  present  sr'hool 
hoard  will  not  give  him  a  “cer¬ 
tificate  of  availability”  he  may 
obtain  it  from  the  nearest  office 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice. 

(d)  School  employees,  when  not 
under  contract,  may  shift  to 
jobs  in  other  es.sential  employ¬ 
ment  by  a  procedure  similar  to 
(h)  and  (cl  except  that  no  con¬ 
tract  needs  to  be  dissolved. 

(el  Persons  entering  teaching  from 
nonessential  occupations  may  be 
paid  higher  salaries  or  wages 
than  they  are  now  receiving. 


(fl  In  any  case  of  doubt  either  the 
school  administrator  or  the 
school  employee  may  appeal  to 
the  nearest  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service.  '  From 
there  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to 
the  area  director  of  manpower, 
to  the  regional  director,  and 
eventually  to  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Promotions  Not  Affected 
The  new  manpower  order  does  not 
directly  affect  salary  stabilization  poli¬ 
cies  (salary  stabilization  policies  still 
belong  with  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue).  It  is  still  within  the  federal 
program  to  allow  increases  in  cases 
where  salaries  have  not  been  raised 
as  much  as  15  per  cent  over  rates 
paid  January,  1941.  Positions  within 
a  school  system  or  regular  salary  in¬ 
creases  are  not  affected.  Salaries  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law  or  wage  agreements  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employees  are 
not  changed  by  Mr.  McNutt’s  new 
order.  Any  plans  for  bonus  payments 
or  necessary  special  salary  adjustments 
should  he  continued  as  there  has  been 
no  change  in  BASIC  salary  stabilization 
policies.  It  is  NOT  necessary  to  re¬ 
port  these  salary  adjustments  to  the 
Joint  Committee  if  (1)  adjustments 
are  less  than  15  per  cent  above  sal¬ 
aries  and  wages  paid  January  1,  1941. 
or  (2)  adjustments  are  necessary  to 
eliminate  substandards  of  living. 

PLEASE  KEEP  IN  MIND— that  this 
present  release  is  a  summarv  of  the 
situation  as  of  April  20.  1943.  Ad¬ 
ditional  specific  rules  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  lieing  made  every  day.  It 
may  he  wise  to  postpone  actual  signing 
(although  negotiations  should  be  pos¬ 
sible)  of  194.3-44  contracts  for  thirty 
days  until  the  full  significance  of  the 
manpower  policies  is  apftarent.  Those 
signing  contracts  now  for  1943-44 
should  make  sure  that  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  employment  conditions  and 
w  ith  salary  provisions  offered,  tf  atch 
for  further  releases. 

Srroiitiary  l*riiiri|itilt«' 
llaiidbuok 

My  Part  in  This  Bar:  Helping  on 
the  Home  Front  (Consumer  Education 
Study  of  the  National  Assiwiation  of 
Secondary -School  Principals,  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Education  As8<i- 
ciation.  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.. 
Washington.  D.  C..  'Hi  pages,  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  25  cents  a  copy,  with 
discounts  in  quantities  of  two  or  more) 
attempts  to  explain  the  economic  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  government  in  wartime, 
to  show  how  it  affects  the  individual, 
his  familv.  his  community,  and  his  na¬ 
tion.  and  to  tell  what  each  one  of  us 
can  do  to  make  the  program  effective. 
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Status  of  Educational  Legislation 


Committee  and  status  to  April  13: 

S-2  Bonus  salary  limit  S5,000 — Law, 
Chapter  31. 

S-48  Tenure  and  pensions  of  WAACs, 
WAVES,  etc. — received  in  As¬ 
sembly  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee. 

S-49  Appropriation  for  high  school 
pre-induction  courses — Appro¬ 

priations — no  action. 

S-(>8  Smallpox  vaccination  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils — received  in  As¬ 
sembly  Judiciary  Committee. 

S-71  State  Board  of  Education  hear¬ 
ings — reported  and  read  second 
time  in  Senate. 

S-72  Teachers  and  pupils  immunized 
against  diphtheria — received  in 
Assembly  Judiciary  Committee. 

S-74  Public  employees  voluntarx  War 
Bond  deductions — Law,  Chap. 
102. 

S-78  Absence  leaves-defense — report¬ 
ed  and  read  second  time  in  As¬ 
sembly. 

S-89  State  salary  adjustments- -Law, 
Chapter  126. 

S-98  Farm  labor-students — p  a  s  s  e  d 
both  Houses  over  Governor’s 
veto.  Chapter  19.S. 

S-100  Annual  State  appropriations — 
Law',  Chapter  .'>4. 

S-124  War  orphans — benefits — report¬ 
ed  and  read  sec-ond  time  in 
Senate. 

S-12‘1  Fingerprinting  and  identification 
— Judiciary — no  action. 

S-1.51  Employment  of  persons  over  16 
years  of  age — Law,  Chapter  14f). 

S-L32  Employment  of  persons  under  16 
years  of  age — Law  ,  Chapter  146. 

S-177  Recognition  of  students’  farm 
work — received  in  Senate  with 
Assembly  amendments.  No  ref¬ 
erence. 

S-178  Colored  race  scholarships — Edu¬ 
cation — no  action. 

S-185  Retirement  System  payment  of 
back  contributions  -Law,  Chap. 
179. 

S-197  Security  of  Pension  Fund  de¬ 
posits — Law,  Chapter  180. 

S-199  Nursery  schools — Law,  Chap. 
172. 

S-207  Apportionment  of  high  school 
pupils.  No  action. 


SCR-4  State  Constitutional  Revision 
Committee  continued  —  passed 
both  Houses — received  in  Sen¬ 
ate. 

A-29  Red  Cross  First  Aid  courses — 
Miscellaneous  Business. 

\-36  Three  cents  per  day  apportion¬ 
ment — Law,  Chapter  18l. 

A-42  Pension  retirement  65  years — 
received  in  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

A-44  $1.2(H)-.S 1,400  salary  minimums 
— received  in  Senate  Judiciary- 
Committee. 

\-61  Teachers  College  tenure — Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Business. 

A-f)4  Military  training  in  high  schools 
— Miscellaneous  Business. 

A- 103  Red  Cross  service — teachers’ 
tenure — passed  both  Houses 
over  Governor’s  veto.  Law, 
Chapter  187. 

A-1 19  County  superintendents’  salaries 
Miscellaneous  Business. 

A-141  Minors  —  war  work  —  Law, 
Chapter  146. 

A-180  Revised  Constitution — 1943  gen¬ 
eral  election  —received  in  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  Committee. 


A  S^xeakers  Bureau,  designed  to 
serve  local  and  county  teacher  associa¬ 
tions  and  other  teacher  groups,  has 
been  established  at  the  N.J.E.A.  Head¬ 
quarters  by  the  recently  appointed 
S|)eakers  Bureau  Committee  of  which 
J.  Ernest  Crane,  principal  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Avenue  School.  Newark,  is  chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  Crane  reports  that  speakers 
are  available  to  present  the  following 
topics: 

1.  How  can  a  local  teacher  associa¬ 
tion  take  steps  to  secure  an  adequate 
salary  for  the  teachers  in  its  com¬ 
munity? 

2.  W'hat  can  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  do  to  help  local  teacher 
associations  with  their  salary  prob¬ 
lems? 

3.  Is  our  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  sound?  WTiat  are  its 
future  prospects? 

4.  What  are  the  trends  in  teacher 
tenure?  How  can  we  insure  against 
evasions  of  tenure  and  how  can  tenure 
rights  be  strengthened? 

5.  What  is  the  status  of  teacher 
welfare  legislation  ? 


A-1 97  Retirement  of  veterans  after  20 
years’  service — Law,  Chap.  87. 

A-203  Minors’  employment  —  Labor 
and  Industries — no  action. 

A-214  Students-farm  work — I.abor  and 
Industries  -Law,  Chapter  44. 

A-229  Prohibits  discrimination  in  em¬ 
ployment  of  teachers — received 
in  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

A-248  Commissioner  of  Education — 
New  Jersey  5-year  State  resi¬ 
dent — Judiciary— no  action. 

A-252  Free  instruction,  farm  labor 
non-residents — Law,  Chapter  91. 

A-281  County  Pension  Funds — Law, 
Chapter  160. 

ACR-13Fuel  oil  for  schools-  received 
in  .Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Both  Houses  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Monday,  November  15th.  at  2:00 
P.  M.  (Under  the  terms  of  the  ad¬ 
journment  resolutions,  however, 
either  House  may  return  in  the 
meantime.) 

Jhe  Senate  adjourned  without  rep<jrt- 
ing  upon  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
John  W.  Studebaker  for  the  office 
of  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 


6.  How  can  and  do  individual  teach¬ 
ers  help  the  cause  of  teacher  xvelfare? 
How  can  and  do  they  hinder  it? 

7.  Should  teachers  advertise  their 
salary  plight 

( a  I  Through  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciations  and  similar  groups. 

(  b)  By  direct  contact  w  ith  the  Board 
of  Education. 

(cl  Through  the  local  press  (1) 
by  news  articles.  (2)  by  paid 
advertising. 

(dl  Through  professional  publicity 
bureaus. 

8.  How  would  a  state  aid  plan  for 
equalizing  educational  opportunity  af¬ 
fect  tea«-hers’  salaries? 

9.  Scho«)l  laws  and  decisions  affect¬ 
ing  teachers. 

Teacher  groups  having  a  special 
problem  or  topics  other  than  the  above 
are  welcome  to  request  a  speaker  on 
the  same.  Requests  for  speakers  should 
be  made  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  by  contacting  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association,  Stac\- 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton.  Phone  9179. 


Crane  Announces  Speakers 

Bureau  On  Salaries 
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Finck  Announces  ’43-  ’44  Topics 
For  Democratic  Discussions 


Representative  Assembly 

Scheduled  for  Indianapolis 
June  27-29,  1943 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  met  at  the 
Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago,  February  27- 
28,  to  outline  plans  for  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  Association.  In  view 
of  transportation  difficulties  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  cancel  the  usual  convention 
and  to  hold  only  a  business  meeting  of 
the  Representative  Assembly. 

The  general  meeting  will  open  Sun¬ 
day  night,  June  27,  with  a  discussion  of 
the  “Values  For  Which  We  Live  And 
Fight.”  Some  other  topics  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  are:  “Better  Teachers  For 
Stronger  Schools,”  “Building  And 
Strengthening  Professional  Organiza¬ 
tions  on  Local,  State,  and  National 
Levels,”  “Education’s  Contribution  To 
The  War  Effort,”  and  “The  Organized 
Profession’s  Program  Of  Action.” 


Philhower  Calls 
Delegate  Assembly 

President  Charles  A.  Philhower  has 
called  a  meeting  of  the  NJEA  Delegate 
Assembly  for  Saturday,  May  22.  The 
meeting  will  convene  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  Trenton. 


“I  Am  an  American”  Day 

May  16  is  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  “I  Am  an  American”  Day. 

In  pursuance  of  an  annual  custom 
laid  down  by  Congress  in  1940,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  proclaimed  Sunday, 
May  16,  as  “I  Am  an  American”  Day. 

He  urged  that  patriotic,  civic  and  ed¬ 
ucational  authorities  of  states,  counties, 
cities  and  towns  make  plans  for  the 
proper  observance  of  the  day  by  exer¬ 
cises  designed  to  assist  our  new  citizens 
both  native  bom  and  naturalized  to 
understand  more  fully  the  duties  and 
opportunities  of  citizenship  and  its 
special  responsibilities  in  a  nation  at 
war. 


Welfare  Meeting 

The  Association’s  Welfare  Commit¬ 
tee  will  meet  at  the  Association  Head¬ 
quarters,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton, 
on  Thursday,  May  20.  Teachers  who 
wish  to  bring  problems  before  that 
Committee  may  do  so  at  7:30  P  M. 


Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  chairman  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association’s 
Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning,  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  Democratic  Dis‘ 
cussions  topics  for  next  year. 

“Discussion  Outlines  on  these  new 
subjects  will  be  available  about  Sep¬ 
tember  15,”  the  chairman  said.  “Our 
purpose  in  selecting  topics  at  this  time 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  program 
chairmen  of  community  clubs  and  or¬ 
ganizations  to  include  them  in  their 
schedules  for  next  year.  These  topics 
were  selected  after  consulting  scores  of 
Associates  and  others,  and  after  many 
hours  of  study  and  discussion.” 

The  topics  are : 

No.  6.  Problem  Children,  or  Problem 
Parents? 

No.  7.  Must  We  Have  a  Post-War  De¬ 
pression  ? 

No.  8.  What  Concessions  Are  We  Will¬ 
ing  to  Make  for  Lasting  Peace? 
.No.  9.  The  Schools — What  Are  Their 
Next  Steps  Forward? 


Education  for  Victory 

The  1943  American  Education  Week 
has  been  scheduled  for  November  7-13, 
1943.  The  general  theme  will  be  “Edu¬ 
cation  for  Victory.”  The  daily  topics 
suggested  are : 

Sunday:  Education  for  World  Un¬ 
derstanding. 

Monday:  Education  for  Work. 

Tuesday:  Education  for  the  Air  Age. 

Wedne^ay:  Education  to  Win  and 
Secure  the  Peace. 

Thursday:  Education  for  Wartime 
Citizenship. 

Friday:  Meeting  the  Emergency  in 
Education. 

Saturday :  Education  for  Sound 
Health. 

American  Education  Week  is  spon¬ 
sored  annually  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  the  United  States  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education,  the  American  Legion, 
and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers. 


.Administrators,  Are  You 
Looking  for  Teachers? 

Administrators  looking  for  teachers 
can  review  a  list  of  scores  of  able 
teachers  who  have  indicated  their  de¬ 
sire  for  promotion  and  changes  of 
position,  and  who  have  filed  the  blank 
appearing  in  the  last  two  issues  of  the 
Review.  Just  call  in  person  at  NJEA 
Headquarters  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton. 


No.  10.  How  Can  Minority  Groups  Con¬ 
tribute  to  Democracy? 

No.  11.  How  Much  Social  Security  Can 
We  Afford? 

Discussion  Outlines  covering  topics 

for  the  present  year  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  revised  and  are  timely  for 

groups  that  have  not  yet  used  them. 

They  are: 

No.  1.  How  Can  We  Retain  the  Val¬ 
ues  of  Family  Life  During  War¬ 
time? 

No.  2.  How  Can  We  Help  People  Make 
a  Satisfactory  Living  During 
War  and  Peace? 

No.  3.  Juvenile  Delinquency  on  the 
Increase!  What  Can  We  Do? 

No.  4.  The  World  Order  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture?  What  Should  It  Be? 
How  Can  We  Get  It? 

No.  5.  How  Can  We  Become  Better 
Americans? 


The  Executive  Committee 

At  its  meeting  on  April  10  .  .  .  “Re¬ 
solved  that  the  Executive  Committee  oi 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
by  resolution,  requests  the  members  of 
the  Senate  to  bring  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker  for  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  a  vote  on  Monday,  April  12. 
The  Committee  believes  that  such  action 
is  in  line  with  democratic  principles 
of  government  and  that  telegrams  be 
sent  by  Monday  to  all  members  of 
the  Senate  and  a  copy  of  the  telegram 
be  sent  to  the  Governor.”  .  .  .  Cordially 
greeted  Treasurer  Lena  Porreca  who 
was  sufficiently  recovered  from  her 
serious  illness  to  attend  the  meeting. 

.  .  .  Approved  report  of  Committee  on 
Speakers’  Bureau.  .  .  .  Provided  funds 
($125)  for  Dr.  Harry  S.  Hill  to  at¬ 
tend  the  National  Conference  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Employees  Retirement  System  at 
Cincinnati.  .  .  .  Employed  Harold  F. 
Strong  to  make  an  exploratory  survey 
of  public  relations  problems  relating 
to  the  N.J.E.A.  .  .  .  Approved  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  topics  for  1943-44. 
.  .  .  Heard  and  discussed  Mr.  Bustard’s 
legislative  report.  .  .  .  Discussed  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  annual  convention 
next  November.  .  .  .  Received  reports 
from  the  Treasurer,  the  Coordinating 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  a  Hand¬ 
book,  Committee  on  Public  Relations, 
Editorial  Committee,  and  Spring  Con¬ 
ference  Committee. 
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Why  Equalize  Education 


In  New  Jersey? 


This  article  is  the  first  in  a 
series  prepared  by  the  N.J.E.A. 

Salary  Committee.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  hopes  that  each  and  every 

teacher  will  absorb  these  facts  and  explain  the  need  for  State  Aid  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  for  the  problem  of  teachers’  salaries  and  additional 
funds  for  education  are  inseparable. 


Mark  Twain  or  some  other  philosopher  once 
proposed  that  a  wise  child  used  great  care  in 
choosing  his  parents  and  grandparents.  Your 
Salary  Committee  was  reminded  of  this  sage 
remark  as  it  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
a  short-sighted  child,  indeed,  who  chooses  to 
be  born  into  any  one  of  many  of  the  school 
districts  of  this  State.  A  few  of  the  facts  which 
forced  the  Committee  to  this  conclusion  are 
presented  herewith.  There  seems  to  be  only  one 
solution  for  the  problem  of  the  thousands  of 
children  in  New  Jersey  who  are  underprivi¬ 
leged  educationally.  There  must  be  a  larger 
and  more  soundly  distributed  State  fund  for 
the  equalization  of  the  present  inequities 
among  the  school  districts  of  the  State! 

Variation  in  Districts’  Wealth  Per  Pupil. 

One  of  the  striking  ways  of  showing  the  enor¬ 
mous  variation  in  the  ability  of  school  districts 
to  support  their  schools  is  to  group  the  districts 
according  to  the  assessed  wealth  per  child 
residing  in  the  district. 

Chart  I  shows  the  number  of  districts  in 
each  wealth  group  and  the  per  cent  which  the 
group  is  of  those  in  the  State.*  From  the  table, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  largest  number  of  districts 
in  the  State  are  in  the  low  wealth  group.  There 
are  231  districts  in  the  State,  with  less  than 
$4000  assessed  wealth  from  which  to  support 
the  education  of  each  school  child  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  This  is  the  group  of  districts  which  are 
sorely  in  need  of  greater  support  from  State 

•  552  districts  are  represented.  32  districts  were  omitted  because 
of  insufficient  data. 


funds  for  education.  In  contrast,  there  are  127 
districts  in  the  State  with  $7000  or  more  wealth 
behind  each  school  child. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  school  districts 
in  the  State  have  assessed  wealth  of  $3000  or 
less  per  school  child  in  the  district.  On  the 
other  hand,  another  25  per  cent  of  the  districts 
have  assessed  wealth  of  $7000  or  more  per 
school  child.  The  median  district  in  the  State 
has  wealth  of  $4400  per  child.  Over  61  districts 
have  assessed  wealth  of  $10,000  or  more  per 
school  child. 

It  would  appear  from  Chart  I,  showing 
44.2  per  cent  of  the  districts  having  less  than 
$4000  assessed  wealth  per  child,  that  equaliza¬ 
tion  would  require  a  large  additional  amount 
of  State  money.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  is  shown  in  Chart  II. 

Niiniber  of  Teachers  in  Each  Wealth  Group. 
Chart  II,  which  adds  to  Chart  I  the  number 
and  the  per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  State  found 
in  each  wealth  group  of  districts,  is  very  sig¬ 
nificant  in  terms  of  the  problem  of  equalization 
of  education.  The  231  poor  districts  have  only 
4226  teachers,  or  15.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  in  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
127  districts  with  $7000  or  more  wealth  behind 
each  child  have  16,004  teachers  or  58.5  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  State.  In  general,  a  wealthy 
district  has  a  larger  number  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  great  need  for  additional  State 
funds  is  found  in  4226  classrooms  in  the  State. 
This  represents  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
New  Jersey’s  public  school  system.  MORF^^ 
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Chart  I — shows  the  variation  in  districts’  assessed  wealth  per  pupil.  You 
might  logically  ask,  ‘*Is  my  district  making  as  great  an  effort  to  pay 
teachers’  salaries  as  are  other  districts  with  approximately  the  same 
wealth  back  of  each  pupil?” 
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Chart  II — reveals  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  wealth  group  (amount  of 
assessed  wealth  back  of  each  child).  The  critical  need  for  additional  State 
funds  is  found  in  4,226  classrooms  in  New  Jersey.  This  represents  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  New  Jersey’s  public  school  system.  Hence, 
equalization  would  not  be  as  difficult  as  it  would  at  first  seem. 


Black  lines  represent  districts;  marked  lines,  teachers 
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Teachers’  Salaries  and  Wealth  of  Districts. 
Chart  III  presents  facts  which  are  of  vital 
significance  in  emphasizing  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  State  funds  in  equalizing  the  cost  of 
education  at  least  for  the  poorer  districts.  The 
chart  presents  the  range  of  salaries  for  the 
middle  half  of  the  teachers  for  each  wealth 
group.  Half  of  the  teachers  in  each  wealth 
group  of  districts  receive  more  than  the  median 
salary,  and  half  less.  These  medians,  with  other 
data,  are  shown  in  the  table  below: 


Assessed 


No.  of 
Diitrictt 

Valuation 

Per  Pupil 

No.  of 
Teachers 

Median 

Salary 

25 

Percentile 

75 

Percentile 

32 

-$2000 

413 

$1212 

$1079 

$1428 

98 

$2000- 

1520 

1321 

1172 

1565 

101 

3000- 

2292 

1506 

1283 

1800 

74 

4000- 

2678 

1674 

1424 

2050 

55 

5000- 

2660 

1815 

1511 

2236 

34 

6000- 

1791 

1982 

1639 

2431 

34 

7000- 

4369 

2198 

1747 

2746 

33 

8000-& 

3368 

2211 

1787 

2732 

9000- 

61 

10,000 

8266 

2589 

2026 

3372 

The  25  percentile  salaries  represent  the 
amounts  below  which  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
are  paid.  The  75  percentile  salaries  indicate 
the  amounts  above  which  75  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  are  compensated. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  12,000  children 
being  taught  by  poorly  paid  teachers  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  State  are  receiving  any¬ 
thing  like  the  educational  opportunities  of  the 
many  more  children  in  the  schools  of  the 
wealthy  districts  of  the  State. 

It  is  also  inconceivable  that  teachers  should 
be  asked  to  teach  for  the  salaries  paid  in  the 
poor  districts  of  the  State.  In  .32  districts,  the 
average  salary  paid  a  teacher  is  a  trifle  over 
$25  a  week,  and  in  98  districts,  about  $27  a 
week. 
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Comparison  of  Distribution  of  Salaries  in 
Poorer  and  Wealthier  Districts.  Chart  IV 
shows  by  comparison  the  distribution  of  sal¬ 
aries  paid  teachers  in  the  231  districts  having 
an  assessed  wealth  of  less  than  $4000  and  the 
distribution  of  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the 
127  districts  with  $7000  or  more  assessed  wealth 
per  child. 

The  chart  shows  that  half  of  the  4226  teachers 
in  the  poor  districts  receive  less  than  $1411, 
while  in  the  wealthy  districts  half  of  the 
teachers  get  more  than  $2384. 

General  Summary.  The  plain  fact  brought 
out  by  this  discussion,  supported  by  the  charts, 
is  that  the  wealthier,  larger  districts  of  the 
State  can,  and  do,  pay  higher  salaries  to  teach¬ 
ers.  This  means  that  these  districts  have  the 
pick  of  the  best  teachers  available.  There 
will  always  be  a  devoted  group  of  very  able 
teachers  in  the  poorer,  smaller  districts;  it 
may  be  these  teachers  love  the  country,  like 
to  work  with  rural  children,  or  cannot  leave 
their  rural  families  and  homes.  (Judging 
from  the  salaries  received,  many  of  them  must 
be  subsidized  by  living  at  home.)  There 
is  important  work  to  do  in  poor,  sparsely 
settled  districts.  The  State  should  encourage 
capable  people  to  live  there,  and  should  guar¬ 
antee  that  their  children  will  not  be  under¬ 
privileged  educationally.  The  facts  also  bear 
out  the  contention  that  it  is  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  State  public  school  system 
that  is  in  dire  need  of  financial  assistance.  It 
seems  to  your  Salary  Committee  that  the  only 
sound  answer  is  an  enlarged,  soundly  distrib¬ 
uted  State  equalization  fund.  As  Cal  Tinney 
so  often  concludes  his  evening  broadcast,  Do 
You  Agree?  MORE«^ 
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Chart  III— shows  how  teachers*  salaries  compare  with  wealth  of  districts. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  12,000  children  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  State 
are  receiving  their  fair  share  of  educational  opportunity.  It  is  also  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  teachers  should  be  asked  to  teach  for  the  bare  subsistence 
salaries  now  paid  by  the  poorer  districts.  An  improved  equalization  plan 
could  remedy  this  situation. 
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Chart  IV — compares  the  distribution  of  salaries  in  poorer  and  wealthier 
districts.  It  reveals  that  half  of  the  teachers  in  the  poorer  school  districts 
receive  less  than  $1,411  per  annum,  while  half  of  the  teachers  in  the 
wealthier  districts  receive  more  than  $2,384. 
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ITEMS  OF  HTEREST 

From  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


Demqcracy  In  Our  Schools 


On  this  page  last  month,  some  mis¬ 
understandings  about  the  purpose  and 
methods  of  modern  education  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  month  we  wish  to  an¬ 
alyze  some  common  practices  in 
schools  as  to  whether  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  our  children  for  democracy  or 
autocracy.  Children  learn  by  example. 
They  tend  to  imitate  methods  which 
are  used  in  their  own  education.  To 
build  democratic  ideals,  we  must  apply 
democratic  principles.  Democratic 
living  in  the  schools  is  the  heart  of 
modern  education.  The  objectives  of 
democracy  are  essentially  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  education. 

Planning  and  OrirajiizinR 
Cooperation  of  teachers  and  children 
in  planning  and  organizing  the  work 
to  be  done  not  only  is  democratic  but 
pays  big  dividends.  When  children 
help  set  up  problems  or  questions  to  be 
investigated  or  answered,  the  teacher 
gets  instructive  insight  into  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  background  of  experience,  their 
misconceptions,  their  interests,  what 
they  know  and  what  they  need  to  find 
out.  When  children  recognize  the 
need  of  studying  to  acquire  specific 
skills  or  information  which  they  know 
they  lack,  in  arithmetic  or  correct 
usage,  handwriting,  reading,  spelling, 
or  locational  geography,  they  i)ecome 
active  cooperators  in  the  learning 

process.  They  learn  because  thev  see 
the  need  to  learn. 

Organizing  the  work  then  becomes 
a  cooperative  enterprise.  The  children 
and  the  teacher  decide  together  what 
should  be  done  next  and  what  the 
group  or  the  individuals  should  con¬ 
tribute.  Children  in  a  democracy 

must  learn  to  participate  in  planning 
with  others  rather  than  to  follow  blind¬ 
ly  the  plans  of  a  superior. 

Teaching  Is  Guidance 

The  teacher’s  part  is  to  help  stimu¬ 
late  the  children’s  interest,  curiosity, 
and  sense  of  need,  to  help  provide  op¬ 
portunities  for  learning,  and  to  guide 
the  children  as  they  do  the  learning. 

New  skills  should  be  developed 

under  the  teacher’s  expert  guidance. 
Any  assigned  work  should  be  a  follow¬ 
up  and  clinching  of  these  skills.  If 

the  assigned  work  is  done  without  pre¬ 


vious  guidance,  the  teacher  is  no  long¬ 
er  a  real  teacher  but  only  a  checker. 
Group  discussions  should  be  demo¬ 
cratic  discussions,  with  children  and 
teacher  free  to  contribute  as  members 
of  the  group.  Children  may  disagree 
with  the  teacher’s  or  other  children’s 
findings  or  opinions.  The  teacher 
should  not  dominate  or  the  children 
will  have  little  opportunity  to  grow. 
She  should  not  supply  information 
until  the  children  have  had  a  chance 
to  supply  it.  She  should  not  make 
final  decisions,  even  the  prevalent  “all 
right,”  without  first  allowing  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  decide  for  themselves.  The 
machine-gun  type  of  question-and- 
answer  recitation  has  no  place  in  the 
democratic  classroom. 

.\11  this  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  children  who  do  the 
learning.  There  is  no  short  cut  to 
learning.  The  teacher  cannot  “save 
time’  by  dictating  the  information 
which  she  wants  children  to  acquire, 
for  few  children  are  intellectual 
sponges.  It  is  in  keeping  with  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  to  lead  children  to 
think  for  themselves  and  with  others, 
rather  than  for  the  teacher  to  tell  them 
what  to  think. 

Evaluating 

The  chief  value  of  any  kind  of  eval¬ 
uation  of  learning  is  for  the  learner. 
The  child  needs  to  know  how  he  is  pro¬ 
gressing  and  what  he  still  lacks.  For 
this  reason  a  test  is  much  more  useful 
if  the  children  help  decide  what  they 
should  be  checked  on,  what  facts  and 
skills  are  so  important  that  they  should 
be  remembered.  When  a  child  cor¬ 
rects  his  own  paper,  he  can  diagnose 
his  deficiencies  and  measure  his 
growth  better  than  when  anyone  else 
does  this.  Children  should  not  grade 
the  papers  which  they  have  corrected. 

Grades  are  a  competitive  spur 
which  tend  to  deaden  interest  in  the 
work  itself.  As  soon  as  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  withdrawn,  this  extrinsic  inter¬ 
est  vanishes.  The  only  interest  which 
endures  is  intrinsic  pleasure  in  the 
work.  Grades  cannot  give  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  the  child  is  really  accom¬ 
plishing.  A  “C”  in  social  studies,  for 
example,  cannot  report  the  child’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  group,  his  achievement 


and  ability  in  reference  reading,  his 
interest,  his  notebook  w'ork,  his  reten¬ 
tion  of  information,  his  changed  atti¬ 
tudes  and  behavior,  his  growth  in  this 
area.  Grades  discourage  slow,  hard 
workers,  and  inflate  the  ego  of  faster 
but  lazier  workers.  They  place  un¬ 
democratic  value  on  mental  brightness. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  the  value  of 
grades  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  pupil 
report  cards  of  the  democratic  school. 
Evaluations  of  the  child’s  work,  his 
school  life,  his  whole  growth,  described 
in  narrative  reports  or  in  personal  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  child  or  his  parents 
are  much  less  dangerous  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  graded  report  cards. 

Competitive  rewards  are  another 
form  of  extrinsic  motivation.  Posting 
the  best  papers  on  the  bulletin  board, 
awarding  certificates  for  perfect  at¬ 
tendance  or  for  reading  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  books,  printing  honor  rolls  in 
newspapers,  are  examples.  Rewards, 
like  grades,  short  circuit  interest  in  the 
learning  itself,  and  disrupt  democratic 
relationships. 

Relationships 

When  children  are  actively  occupied 
in  learning,  “discipline”  is  no  longer 
the  problem  it  once  was  in  our  schools. 
Control  is  still  a  part,  however,  of  the 
larger  problem  of  democratic  relation¬ 
ships  and  democratic  living  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  ideal  type  of  control  is 
self-control,  not  imposed  autocratic 
control.  The  danger  is  that  freedom 
may  degenerate  into  license  unless  the 
children  understand  the  objectives  and 
want  to  cooperate  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  group.  When  a  situation 
arises  in  which  children  are  inconsid¬ 
erate  of  the  rights  of  others,  individual 
conferences  and  group  discussions  can 
help  them  accept  the  temporary  loss 
of  privileges  which  they  have  abused 
until  they  are  ready  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  again.  For  example,  children 
passing  out  informally  may  make  so 
much  noise  that  they  disturb  children 
in  other  rooms;  they  march  out  formal¬ 
ly  until  they  feel  they  can  handle  the 
informal  situation  themselves. 

Control  problems  frequently  create 
exceptional  opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ing  social  competence.  They  are  nat¬ 
ural  teaching  situations  because  need, 
motivation,  and  interest  all  are  present. 
When  the  children  themselves  set  re¬ 
lationship  standards  they  conform  to 
them  more  willingly  and  intelligently. 

The  modern  school,  with  its  group 
activities,  affords  many  more  chances 
for  children  to  grow  in  such  demo¬ 
cratic  attitudes  and  habits  as  considera¬ 
tion,  respect  for  the  rights  and  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  others,  and  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  doing  their  own  share  of 
the  work  as  well  as  they  can  do  it. 
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Trenton  Discusses  The  Situation 


By  Dr.  Helen  L.  Shaw, 
State  Teachers  College, 
Trenton 

ON  FEBRUARY  11,  representatives  of 
25  civic,  religious,  service,  educa¬ 
tional.  racial,  and  business  groups 
organized  themselves  into  a  Trenton 
Committee  to  Promote  Democratic 
Discussions.  The  group  elected  a 
chairman  (the  writer),  a  treasurer 
(L.  A.  Jammer,  Kiwanis  president),  a 
secretary  (Wm.  J.  O’Brien,  vice¬ 
principal  at  Central  High  Schiud),  a 
chairman  of  assignments  (Mrs.  Roscoe 
L.  West),  and  a  publicity  chairman 
(Thelma  Thomas,  editor  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Page  of  the  Trenton  Times). 

Five  of  those  present  were  appointed 
to  a  steering  committee  to  put  the  plan 
in  motion.  Each  of  the  following  par¬ 
ticipating  organizations  pledged  $5.00 
to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing  informa¬ 
tion  and  notices,  and  accepted  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  securing  volunteers 
from  its  membership  to  lead  the  dis¬ 
cussions: 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Contemporary  Club, 

Cooperative  Society, 

Kiwanis, 

League  of  Women  Voters, 

Leisure  Hour  School, 

Lions  Club, 

Mercer  County  Council  P.T.A., 

National  A.  A.  C.  P., 

New  Jersey  Education  Assn., 

New  Jersey  Goodwill  Commission, 
Optimist  Club, 

Rider  College, 

Rotary  Club, 

School  of  Industrial  Arts, 

Trenton  Town  Hall, 

College  Club, 

Board  of  Education, 

Ministerial  Union, 

Public  Library, 

Teachers  Assn., 

State  Teachers  College, 

Central  High  School, 

Trenton  Branch,  Council  of  Jewish 
Women, 

War  &  Community  Chest, 

Y,  M.  C.  A.,  Community  Branch, 

Y.  W.  C.  A., 

Zonta  Club. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Spencer,  principal  at 
the  High  School,  requested  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  ask  their  parents  to  what 
community  organizatfons  they  be¬ 
longed.  This,  combined  with  the  list 
collected  at  the  public  library,  resulted 
in  discovering  some  1.500  groups  that 
were  prospects  for  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions.  I.etters.  offering  to  furnish 
leaders,  panels,  or  symposiums,  were 
sent  to  some  200  of  the  more  promis¬ 
ing  organizations.  These  clubs  were 
invited  to  set  aside  one  or  two  meetings 
during  the  coming  season  for  such  pro¬ 
grams.  A  reply  form  was  enclosed 
containing  the  list  of  questions  on 
which  the  New  jersey  Education  Asso¬ 


ciation  has  prepared  discussion  out¬ 
lines:  space  was  provided  for  the  topic 
choice,  the  date  of  meeting,  the  name 
of  the  club,  etc.  Incidentally,  these 
letters,  as  well  as  notices  sent  to  mem¬ 
bers,  are  dictated  to  the  typewriting 
classes  at  the  High  School.  Mr. 
O’Brien  reports  that  the  pupils  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  be  part  of  a  live 
community  undertaking.  More  than 
30  groups  have  already  responded  to 
this  letter  and  have  requested  our 
Committee  to  arrange  programs  for 
them. 

In  the  meantime,  members  of  the 
Committee  and  volunteer  discussion 
leaders  met  to  become  more  familiar 
with  the  techniques,  subjects  and  pur- 
}K)ses  of  Democratic  Discussions.  Mr. 
Darrel  J.  Mase,  director  of  Speech 
Clinics  at  Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  described  different  types  of  dis¬ 
cussion  procedures,  and  explained  the 
principles  to  be  followed  by  a  discus¬ 
sion  leader.  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp, 
state  director  of  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions,  then  pointed  out  how  to  best  use 
the  discussion  materials  prepared  by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association. 
At  this  meeting  the  volunteers  were 
asked  to  select  subjects  concerning 
which  they  felt  most  competent  to 
speak  or  to  appear  on  discussion  pro¬ 
grams.  Volunteers  were  divided  into 
groups  according  to  their  interests,  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  each  group.  The 


Democratic  Discussions  recently 
found  its  welcome  way  into  a  regular 
evening  meeting  of  the  Woodbury  Ki¬ 
wanis  Club.  Of  course,  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  people  amply  prepared  for 
their  task  by  the  speech  department 
of  the  local  high  school.  Furthermore, 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Stearns,  superintendent 
of  schools  and  a  Kiwanian,  did  much 
to  pave  the  way  and  add  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  experiment.  Discussion 
centered  around  the  question  posed 
by  the  second  outline,  namely,  “How 
Can  We  Help  People  Make  a  Satisfac¬ 
tory  Living  During  War  and  Peace?” 

M  iss  Marian  Gilmore,  head  of  the 
speech  department,  selected  four  se¬ 
niors — two  boys  and  two  girls — to 
make  brief  presentations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Miss  Gilmore  acted  as  moderator. 
Following  the  presentations  members  of 


The  Score  To  Date 
15,074  Citizens 
(2,336  Teachers,  12,538 
Other  Citizens) 

Attended  380  Meetings 


group  chairmen  were  made  responsible 
for  fitting  the  volunteers  to  the  clubs 
who  wish  leaders.  Volunteers  and 
members  of  the  Committee  met  again 
on  April  26  to  observe  a  demonstration 
panel — and  decided  to  hold  similar 
meetings  from  time  to  time  to  talk  over 
problems  relating  to  discussion  leader¬ 
ship. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Messier,  of  the  public 
library,  prepares  a  reading  list  for 
each  speaker  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
at  which  he  is  to  appear,  and  draws 
up  a  mimeographed  reading  list  to  be 
passed  out  to  each  person  attending. 
In  addition,  she  arranges  a  hook  dis¬ 
play  in  connection  with  each  meeting. 

The  Committee  and  the  volunteers 
include,  to  date,  about  100  men  and 
women  from  various  races,  creeds  and 
professions.  The  enthusiasm  has  been 
spontaneous.  Real  democracy  is  at 
work.  The  Trenton  Committee  to  Pro¬ 
mote  Democratic  Discussions  has  thus 
mobilized  the  energies  of  many  groups 
toward  a  common  purpose.  As  citi¬ 
zens.  they  are  tackling  the  complex 
problems  of  our  time,  intent  on  re¬ 
vitalizing  government  by  the  people  of 
these  United  States. 


the  club  participated  actively  in  the 
discussion.  That  the  discussion  was 
lively  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it 
continued  for  more  than  one  hour  and 
hey«ind  the  usual  time  for  adjournmenU 
The  exchange  of  ideas  that  took 
place  l)etween  the  boys  and  girls,  be¬ 
tween  youth  and  adults,  and  between 
members  of  the  club  was  very  refresh¬ 
ing  and  stimulating.  An  experience 
w  hich,  previous  to  the  meeting,  was  an¬ 
ticipated  with  some  dread,  fear,  and 
trepidation  by  the  moderator  and 
speakers,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  happy 
contribution  to  community  thought.  In 
fact,  it  was  so  successful  and  enjoyable 
that^  the  same  leaders  are  looking 
forward  with  pleasure  to  appearing 
before  the  Woodbury  Rotary  Club, 
scheduled  for  a  luncheon  in  Mav. 


Woodbury  Kiwanis  Welcome 
Democratic  Discussions 

By  Edna  M.  Baker, 

Woodbury  High  School 
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How  Healthy  Can  We  Be? 


After  the  first  two  million  men 
were  examined  under  our  Selective 
Service  System  it  was  found  that 
over  50  per  cent  were  disqualified  be¬ 
cause  of  mental  or  physical  defects. 
Approximately  two  hundred  thousand 
of  these  men  were  rejected  because  of 
dental  defects,  and  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  thousand  because  of  eye  defects. 
This  great  number  of  rejections  has 
made  it  necessary  to  lower  the  physical 
standards  considerably  in  order  to  get 
enough  men  for  our  armed  forces.  It 
has  also  been  necessary  to  change  the 
age  for  drafting. 

When  we  consider  that  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  these  defects  could  have 
been  corrected  or  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  proper  detection  and  correc¬ 
tion  during  the  early  school  years,  it 
makes  one  consider  the  question  of 
placing  the  responsibility  for  such  a 
condition.  Without  doubt,  this  respon¬ 
sibility  could  equally  be  placed  on  the 
schools,  parents,  medical  profession, 
and  local  and  national  health  agencies, 
for  an  effective  program  of  this  type 
is  dependent  on  complete  and  proper 
coordination.  Nevertheless,  the  schools 
at  present  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
significance  of  the  records  as  issued  by 
our  armed  forces.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  the  schools  should  study  the 
implications  of  future  responsibility. 

Health  Services  Too  Confined 
Health  services  in  our  schools  have 
been  too  closely  confined  to  inspection, 
home  visits,  and  exclusion.  Health 
services  must  be  concerned  with  the 
following: 

1.  Medical  Inspection  and  Cor¬ 
rection. 

2.  Exclusion. 

3.  Hygiene  of  Instruction. 

4.  Mental  Hygiene. 

5.  Health  Education. 

6.  Physical  Education. 

7.  Recreation. 

8.  Corrective  Physical  Education. 

9.  Nutrition. 

10.  Parent  Guidance. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  a  still  more 
serious  situation  in  the  future,  the 
schools  must  intensify  their  efforts  at 
present  in  locating  early  signs  of  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  defects  through  the 
teachers,  nurses,  and  medical  inspec¬ 
tors  available,  as  the  possibility  of 
added  facilities  or  personnel  at  present 
will  be  most  difiBcult.  Something  can 
and  must  be  done  immediately  re¬ 
garding  a  more  effective  method  of 
follow-up  and  correction.  We  are  still 
graduating  many  boys  and  girls  with 
uncorrect^  defects  that  have  been 


By  Walter  A.  Gardell,  Supervisor 
Dept,  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education,  Elizabeth 

“The  schools  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  significance  of  the  health  records 
issued  by  our  armed  forces:  there  are 
implications  here  for  future  responsi¬ 
bility.” 


checked  and  rechecked  and  reported 
over  a  period  of  time.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  such  a  situation. 

We  must  not  disassociate  physical 
education  from  the  health  services. 
Basic  to  health  is  muscular  activity. 

In  too  many  school  systems  the  health 
services  have  little  or  no  relationship 
to  physical  education.  The  school  au¬ 
thorities  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
reports  of  our  armed  forces  which  tell 
us  very  forcibly  that  even  though  our 
boys  are  accepted  into  the  armed 
forces,  it  takes  sixteen  weeks  or  more 
to  get  them  physically  fit  to  stand  the 
vigorous  program.  This  would  appear 
as  a  definite  criticism  of  the  physical 
education  program  conducted  in  our 
schools  in  the  past  twenty  years.  But, 
when  one  analyzes  the  problem,  it  is 
readily  recognized  that,  even  though 
we  have  a  state  law.  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  physical  activity  is  far 
from  adequate  for  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  endurance,  strength,  and  agil¬ 
ity.  Every  boy  or  girl  should  devote 
some  part  of  each  day  in  wholesome 
physical  activity.  The  schools  should 
provide  the  instructional  so-called 
physical  education  program,  and  the 
school  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds 
should  be  used  every  afternoon  and  on 
Saturdays  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
students.  There  are  many  teachers 
w  ith  adequate  training  who  w'ould  de¬ 
vote  some  time  to  this  work  for  added 
remuneration  or  adjusted  schedules. 

Opportunities  for  Wholesome  Play 

The  average  high  school  pupil  gets 
from  two  to  three  periods  of  physical 
education  a  week.  Taking  time  out  for 
dressing,  attendance,  etc.,  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  activity  probably 
amounts  to  less  than  an  hour.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  entirely  inadequate, 
unless  it  is  supplemented  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  out  of  school.  This  part  of  the 
program  has  been  over-looked  by  most 
school  systems,  and  the  responsibility 
for  this  development  has  b^n  turned 
over  to  other  social  agencies  or  recrea¬ 
tion  commissions.  A  real  contribution 


to  the  health  services  of  our  schools 
would  be  a  sincere  effort  by  the  school 
authorities  to  present  to  all  of  the 
school  children  opportunities  for 
wholesome  play,  in  addition  to  a  more 
thorough  physical  education  program. 

The  physical  education  profession 
should  experiment  more  thoroughly 
with  a  testing  program  in  order  that 
students  can  be  more  properly  classi¬ 
fied  and  programs  arranged  according 
to  their  needs.  School  authorities 
should  give  attention  to  better  sched¬ 
uling  in  physical  education  classes. 

Health  services  should  also  take 
into  consideration  hard  of  hearing 
classes,  underweight  and  overweight, 
crippled  children,  postural  defects,  and 
other  special  health  cases.  In  most 
cases  when  children  have  minor  de¬ 
fects  they  are  entirely  excused  from  the 
physical  education  program.  Actually, 
special  classes  should  be  set  up  for 
these  children. 

Health  services  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  a  continued  effort  in  im¬ 
proving  all  the  phases  of  hygiene  of 
instruction  such  as:  teacher  health, 
lighting,  ventilation,  types  of  paper, 
etc.  In  many  cases  this  responsibility 
is  not  definitely  placed,  and  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked. 

Glaring  Inconsistencies 
Another  important  phase  of  the 
school  health  program  is  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  glaring  inconsistencies  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Some  of  these  follow: 

1.  Over-crowded  and  noisy  lunch 
rooms. 

2.  Scheduling  of  lunch  shifts  with 
inadequate  time  to  eat. 

3.  Physical  education  program  im¬ 
mediately  following  lunch. 

4.  Lack  of  washing  facilities. 

5.  Lack  of  shower  and  dressing 
facilities. 

6.  Emphasis  on  varsity  athletics  to 
the  exclusion  of  general  student 
participation. 

Health  services  should  outline  a 
program  of  parent  guidance.  When 
defects  are  located  the  correction  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  home  and  of  the  private  physician. 
The  schools  will  have  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  setting  up  better  procedures  for 
parent  cooperation. 

Health  service  will  be  as  strong  as 
its  weakest  link,  and  therefore,  it  is  up 
to  the  school  authorities  to  see  that  all 
the  links  are  included  and  that  they 
are  equally  strong.  It  would  Le  un¬ 
fortunate  if  the  schools  did  not  accept 
the  challenge  as  implied  by  the  reports 
of  our  armed  services. 
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They  Who  Question  Shall  Be  Questioned 

By  Ethel  M.  Sheldon, 

Liberty  School,  Bloomfield 


LiZABETH  Tilley  had  finished  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  application  blank  which 
she  received  from  the  Concord  City 
Board  of  Education. 

She  looked  at  the  questions  the  Board 
had  asked  her  to  answer.  Where  was 
she  born?  How  old  was  she?  What 
was  her  race?  Was  she  a  citizen? 
What  was  her  religion?  Was  she 
married?  How  many  children?  Was 
she  divorced?  Where  did  she  go  to 
high  school?  Where  did  she  go  to 
college?  What  degree  did  she  have? 
What  professional  experience  had  she 
had?  Could  she  furnish  references 
for  experience  and  character?  Could 
she  play  the  piano?  What  else  could 
she  play?  How  much  community 
activity  had  she  participated  in  during 
the  past  year?  Could  she  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  address?  Had  she  ever  received  a 
scholarship?  Could  she  certify  to  teach 
in  Concord  City?  How  much  salary 
did  she  receive  last  year?  And  how 
much  did  she  expect  Concord  City  to 
pay  her? 

“Rather  personal  and  detailed  ques¬ 
tions,”  thought  Miss  Tilley.  “How¬ 
ever,  if  it  means  a  new  job,  answ'ering 
them  all  is  the  least  I  can  do.” 

Miss  Tilley  had  taught  eight  years, 
protected  by  tenure.  She  had  accumu¬ 
lated  a  number  of  days  sick  leave  and 
had  the  promise  of  a  pension  and  an¬ 
nuity  when  she  reached  age  62.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  the  protection  of  all  these 
things  did  not  stop  her  from  desiring 
to  move  out  of  a  well  established  rut. 

The  contract  from  Concord  Citv  ar¬ 
rived  offering  her  SISO.OO  a  year  more 
than  the  salary  she  was  then  receiving. 
Elizabeth  Tilley  carefully  read  the  con¬ 
tract  as  she  reflected  on  the  formal  ap¬ 
plication  that  she  had  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Education. 

^Tiat  did  she  know’  of  Concord 
City  and  the  people  in  it?  She  had 
never  seen  the  persons  responsible  for 
town  affairs  or  those  who  administered 
the  schools.  She  knew  nothing  of  their 
reputations.  All  in  all.  what  did  this 
city  have  to  offer  her? 

A  few  days  later  the  president  of  the 
Concord  City  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Miss  Elizabeth 
Tilley.  He  read  it  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board.  The  whole  group 
assembled,  sat  back  in  their  chairs.  On 
their  faces  were  registered  surprise, 
anger  and  indignation. 

“How  did  a  teacher,  just  a  common 
everv-day  teacher,  dare  to  question 
members  of  a  board  of  education  about 
their  affairs  and  about  the  affairs  of 
citizens  in  their  citv?” 


A  teacher  asks  a  board  of  education 
to  fill  out  her  questionnaire— and  re> 
ceives  a  good  job  for  her  efforts.  Would 
you  try  it? 


The  debate  that  took  place  was  heated 
and  lengthy.  “Who  was  Elizabeth  Til¬ 
ley?  Whenever  before  had  such  a  let¬ 
ter  been  received  from  a  teacher? 
Were  teachers  actually  thinking  beyond 
salaries  and  vacations?” 

Miss  Tilley  waited.  Surprise  reg¬ 
istered  on  her  face  the  day  she  opened 
her  communication  from  the  president 
of  the  board.  Her  questionnaire  was 
there — completed  as  follows: 

Questionnaire 

Concord  City  Board  of  Education 
and  Other  Concord  City  Citizens. 

Please  fill  in  and  return  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tilley,  Hometown,  N.  J. 

Name — Concord  City  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Concord  City  Citizens. 

Address  —  Concord  City,  United 
Stales  of  America. 

Size  of  City — 30,000. 

Type  of  Population — Large  percent¬ 
age  Yankee,  French  Canadians,  and 
Finnish. 

Industries — W oolen  and  cotton  mills. 
Outlying  districts  agricultural. 

Type  of  Government — Mayor,  Coun- 
cilmen:  elective. 

Major  Party — Republican. 

Tax  Rate — $2.54. 

Indebtedness — $950,000. 

Reduction  in  Indebtedness  Over 
Period  of  Last  20  Years — None. 

How  Are  Board  Members  Chosen?— 
Appointed  by  mayor. 

Is  Board  of  Education  Fiscally  De¬ 
pendent? — Yes. 

Full  Time  Position  of  Board  Mem¬ 
bers?  Bank  trustee,  insurance  sales¬ 
man.  contractor,  dentist,  housewife. 

Record  of  Board  of  Education  re 
Money  Matters?  Consistently  frugal. 

Does  the  Board  of  Education  Have  a 
Salary  Schedule  for  Teachers?  No. 

How  Many  Salary  Raises  Have  Been 
Given  Teachers  During  Last  15  Years? 
Three. 

How  Are  Teachers’  Salaries  Deter¬ 
mined?  By  bargaining. 

What  Is  Your  Promotion  Policy? 
Friends  of  the  members  of  the  Board, 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  of  in- 
fluentusl  citizens  are  more  likely  to  be 
promoted,  even  though  others  may  be 
equally  qualified. 


Sex  Discrimination  in  Pay  and  Po¬ 
sitions?  No  women  administrators 
are  allowed.  Men  receive  somewhat 
higher  salaries  than  women. 

Educational  Philosophy  of  Members 
of  the  Board?  Conservative  in  most 
matters.  New  school  policies  must  be 
tried  in  other  systems  before  Concord 
City  will  consider  them. 

Have  the  Teachers  in  Your  Schools 
Ever  Secured  the  Services  of  a  Legal 
Counsel? — No.  It  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  them  to  do  so. 

What  Is  the  School  Population? 
High  School  — 1,650;  Junior  High 
School  —  O;  Elementary  Schools  — 
3,350. 

What  Are  the  Educational  Qualifi¬ 
cations  of  Your  School  Superintend¬ 
ent?  Wahoo  State  Normal  School — 4 
summers  of  extension  work  in  a  teacher 
training  college. 

How  Many  Supervisors  in  Art?  One. 
Music?  One.  Physical  Education? 
Two.  Elementary  Schools?  None. 
Secondary  Schools?  None. 

Are  Professional  Meetings  Held  in 
All  Schools?  This  matter  is  left  to 
each  principal. 

Do  You  Grant  Sabbatical  Leaves? 
No. 

What  Is  the  Average  Classroom  Pu¬ 
pil  Load  Per  Teacher?  40  to  45  pu¬ 
pils,  1942. 

Do  You  Favor  Parept-Teacher  As¬ 
sociations?  There  are  associations  in 
elementary  schools,  but  none  in  sec¬ 
ondary  school. 

What  Churches  Are  There  in  Con¬ 
cord  City?  Six  Protestant,  three 
Catholic. 

Are  Rents  Available  at  a  Price  Com¬ 
parable  to  Other  Cities  of  the  Same 
Size?  Yes. 

Does  Your  City  Have  a  Hospitaliza¬ 
tion  Plan?  No. 

Give  One  Reference  for  Each  of  the 
Following:  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Education; 
Principals;  Mayor. 

On  a  separate  sheet  Miss  Tilley  read ; 
“You,  Elizabeth  Tilley,  are  a  Suzan 
B.  Anthony,  a  Florence  Nightingale. 
You  have  appraised  us;  you  dared  to 
do  what  others  may  have  thought,  but 
failed  to  do.  We  admire  your  pioneer¬ 
ing  spirit  and  beg  that  you  sign  the 
enclosed  contract,  not  at  the  salary 
formerly  offered,  but  for  the  improved 
salary  now  stated.” 

Today  in  American  education  we 
need  Elizabeth  Tilleys. 

Where  are  the  others  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  new  frontier? 
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Biology  for  War  and  Peace 


These  boys  and  girls  made  their  own  course  of  study — 
and  they  built  it  around  problems  facing  them  in  a  world 
at  war.  They  didn’t  forget  about  the  post-war  era,  either. 


By  Helen  Steelman, 
Pleasantville  High  School 

Biology,  by  definition,  is  the  study 
of  life.  During  these  critical  times 
when  many  of  us  are  affected  di¬ 
rectly  by  war  and  all  of  us  are  affected 
indirectly,  the  normal  tempo  of  life  is 
upset.  Our  needs  are  different  from  the 
needs  of  normal  times,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  for  these  needs  must  necessarily 
be  different. 

A  course  in  biology  should  have  for 
its  principal  ultimate  objective  the  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  life,  particularly 
of  the  life  of  our  kind  of  animal,  and 
a  knowledge  of  nature  and  its  processes 
which  will  enable  us  to  live  fully  and 
well.  Much  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  traditional  biology  course  is  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  these  aims,  but  is 
so  arranged  that  the  curriculum  in¬ 
cludes  a  wealth  of  obscure  material 
and  material  which  is  relevant  to  the 
stated  aims  only  in  a  vague,  general 
way. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  the 
biology  course  in  the  Pleasantville  High 
School  was  reorganized.  All  the  biology 
students  were  asked  to  list  the  topics 
they  thought  should  be  studied  in  biol¬ 
ogy  to  enable  them  to  live  comprehend- 
ingly  and  happily  in  a  world  at  war, 
and  also  to  list  those  topics  which 
should  be  studied  to  fit  them  for  life  in 
a  post-war  world.  (Post-war  conditions 
cannot,  of  course,  be  definitely  pre¬ 
dicted  by  anyone,  but  we  used  as 
criteria  those  general  conditions  which 
have  always  followed  an  extended 
period  of  war — depression,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  readjustment  to  a  peace-time 
economy,  etc.,  taking  into  account  the 
psychological  as  well  as  economic  fac¬ 
tors.)  Those  topics  suggested  by  the 
pupils,  supplemented  by  material 
thought  relevant  by  the  teacher,  were 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  new  curriculum. 

Results  of  Survey 

The  first  question  asked  the  students 
was:  “What  should  ue  study  in  a  hiol- 
Ofty  course  to  fit  us  for  iiar-time  liv- 
ing?''  The  answers  were: 

We  should  study  about  the  war 
gases. 

We  should  study  nutrition. 

We  should  study  about  the  dis¬ 
eases  people  get  during  wars  and 
how  they  are  cured  and  prevented. 

We  should  study  more  about  the 
human  body. 

We  should  study  First  Aid. 


e  should  know  what  plants  we 
can  raise  in  case  we  can't  get  them 
from  other  countries. 

We  should  study  about  the  mental 
effects  of  war — how  both  soldiers 
and  civilians  are  affected. 

The  second  question  was:  “What 
should  ue  study  in  a  biology  course 
to  fit  us  for  living  after  the  war?”  The 
students  had  fewer  concrete  ideas  on 
this  subject,  but  their  answers  were: 

We  should  study  nutrition. 

We  should  study  something  about 
agriculture,  because  we  think  the 
United  States  may  have  to  feed  most 
of  the  world  after  the  war. 

We  should  study  about  vitamins. 

We  should  study  about  the  mental 
adjustments  soldiers  have  to  make 
after  a  war. 

Course  of  Study 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  course  of  study  was  evolved 
for  the  school  year.  The  topics  are 
listed  in  order  of  their  probable  pre¬ 
sentation  : 

Intensive  study  of  the  human  body 
— Morphology  and  Physiology  (with 
a  short  comparison  of  each  system 
with  the  same  systems  in  plants  and 
lower  animals).  This  unit  includes 
the  discussion  of  such  material  as 
the  effects  of  high  altitudes  (encoun¬ 
tered  in  flying)  on  the  functioning 
of  various  systems  of  the  body. 

Short  unit  on  first  aid — including 
what  type  wounds  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  civilian  population,  how 
they  are  treated,  and  why.  Study  of 
the  various  types  of  war  gases  and 
their  effects,  immediate  and  ultimate, 
on  the  body. 

Unit  on  disease — study  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  classifications  of  diseases,  with 
the  emphasis  on  diseases  which  are 
prevalent  during  wartime;  study  of 
social  diseases;  study  of  epidemics — 
their  causes,  prevention,  social  sig¬ 
nificance;  what  part  of  the  popula- 
ti«)n  each  type  of  disease  affects. 

Psychological  effects  of  war — short 
study  of  psychology,  normal  and  ab¬ 
normal;  what  type  of  menial  dis¬ 
eases  are  widespread  among  the 
armed  forces  and  among  the  civilian 
population;  their  causes  and  pos¬ 
sible  treatment. 


Importance  of  family  life  and  its 
stability — study  of  the  psychological, 
physical  and  financial  bases  of  mar¬ 
riage:  discussion  of  war  marriages. 

Nutrition — study  of  foods  avail¬ 
able.  study  of  food  substitutes  and 
a  comparison  of  the  value  of  various 
kinds:  study  of  vitamins  and  vita¬ 
min  deficiencies. 

Short  study  of  agriculture — study 
of  soil  conservation,  crop  rotation, 
soil  enrichment,  a  little  of  soil  analy¬ 
sis;  study  of  types  of  plants  grown 
in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  development  of  plants  not 
now  grown,  such  as  coffee,  etc. 

The  standard  biology  texts  can  be 
used  only  as  a  partial  source  of  refer¬ 
ence  material  for  the  curriculum  out¬ 
lined  above.  As  additional  source  ma¬ 
terial.  we  use  current  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles.  The  Biology  of 
Flight,  a  recently  published  text  by 
Fitzpatrick-Stiles.  is  also  used  as  sup¬ 
plementary  material. 

Results 

The  growing  awareness  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  themselves  as  a  part  of  a 
worldwide  body  of  human  beings,  all 
subjected  to  unusual  physical  and 
mental  demands,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  desired  end  results  are  being  ac¬ 
complished. 


League  College 

League  College,  offered  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  Indiana  I  niversity 
and  the  Naticmal  League  of  Teachers’ 
Associations,  will  be  held  at  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Indiana.  July  1-12.  1943.  The 
Eighteenth  Annual  Session  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  around  the  theme  “Education 
for  a  Post-War  World.” 

Two  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be 
jHtssible  and  a  fee  «)f  fifty  dollars  will 
cover  tuition,  room  and  board.  The 
League  College  prtigram  is  open  to 
evervone.  but  those  m»t  affiliated  with 
the  assfK'iation  are  required  to  pay  an 
additional  fee  of  S.3.00. 

Further  information  may  l)e  secured 
from  Professor  Velorus  Martz.  School 
of  Fiducation.  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington.  Indiana. 
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Putting  Literature  On  The  Map 


Guadalcanal  Is  Not  Within  Sight  of  San  Francisco,  Even  on  a  Clear  Day 


By  Leonard  J.  Buchner, 
Abram  P.  Morris  Junior 
High  School,  Hillside 

Shakespeare’s  clock  faux  pas  in 
Julius  Caesar  is  by  no  means  the 
only  anachronism  pointed  out  in 
the  English  classroom.  Misconceptions 
concerning  time  and  sequence  of  events 
make  one  of  the  English  teachers 
greatest  tasks  that  of  getting  men  of 
letters  set  in  their  proper  historical 
niche.  It  is  an  unusual  child  who  vol¬ 
untarily  associates  his  poets  with  his 
presidents.  The  trouble  might  arise 
from  our  departmentalized  method  of 
subject  matter  teaching.  We  are  dis¬ 
pensing  data  in  somewhat  of  a  vertical 
fashion.  History  follows  down  the 
natural  chronology  of  events;  litera¬ 
ture  uses  the  same  pattern;  yet  the 
child  (knowing  both)  finds  it  a  near 
impossibility  to  cut  horizontally  across 
both  streams  of  events  to  place  Dr.  Sam 
Johnson  as  a  contemporary  of  George 
Washington. 

No  lesser  problem  than  this  is  locat¬ 
ing  the  settings  of  our  literary  works 
so  that  they  are  meaningful  geographi¬ 
cally.  The  geography  of  literature 
seems  part  of  a  fantastic  universe 
where  the  author  travels  by  magic  car¬ 
pet.  It  takes  an  unusual  student  here 
to  recognize  in  fiction  the  places  he  has 
already  learned  by  rote  of  climate  and 
exports.  Coleridge  never  intended  his 
Ancient  Mariner  to  go  the  devious 
routes  steered  for  him  by  pupil  land¬ 
lubbers.  Recent  events  have  caused 
many  a  student  to  gape  in  humiliated 
wonder  at  the  mention  of  Rangoon  and 
Mandalay;  they  had  been  figuring  all 
along  that  Lawrence  Tibbet  and  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  had  merely  dreamed  those 
names  up. 

Longitude  and  Latitude 
Oddly  enough,  World  W'ar  II  was 
influential  in  bringing  about  this  sug¬ 
gestion  as  an  attempt  to  solve  at  least 
the  second  problem;  straightening  out 
the  students’  literary  longitudes  and 
latitudes.  A  popular  magazine  ran  an 
attractive  picture  of  a  U.  S.  Army 
board  of  strategy  sticking  colored  pins 
into  a  tremendous  map.  An  idea  was 
born,  and  all  the  English  classes  rallied 
to  nurture  it  properly.  Our  aim  was  to 
create  a  huge  map  of  the  world  that 
would  serve  both  as  an  atlas  and  as  a 
bulletin  board,  having  continent  and 
ocean  surfaces  with  ample  provision  for 
colored  pins  and  clippings.  We  would 
at  least  try  to  overcome  the  students’ 
tendency  to  dissociate  vertical  learn¬ 
ings.  Perhaps  by  visualization  they 
might  come  to  realize  the  sameness  in 
identity  of  the  Chile  of  the  nitrate 


fame,  and  the  Chilean  coast  off  which 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  marooned.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  bringing  about  a  true  associa¬ 
tion  between  subjects  would  add  a 
reality  to  teaching  that  would  make 
school  and  life  partners  in  a  thriving 
business. 

The  manual  training  shop  supplied 
the  plywood,  the  janitor  found  the  bur¬ 
lap.  and  a  very  nice  letter  (class  proj¬ 
ect  I  to  the  local  cork  factory  produced 
the  material  for  cut  outs.  We  cut  the 
plywood  down  to  a  piece  6  feet  by 
5  feet.  On  top  of  this  we  stretched 
dark  green  burlap  of  the  kind  used  on 
most  school  bulletin  boards.  A  fitted 
frame  held  the  burlap  taut  and  kept  the 
plywood  backing  from  curling.  Then 
we  drew  to  scale  a  map  of  the  world. 
This  was  traced  onto  a  sheet  of  cork 
one-quarter  inch  thick,  and  later  cut 
out  on  the  band  saw.  The  continent  cut¬ 
outs  (solid  cork  surfaces)  were  nailed 
on  top  of  the  burlap  into  the  plywood 
with  little  headless  nails  which  were 
set  slightly  into  the  work.  The  next  day 
the  cork  had  closed  up  over  the  nail 
holes  and  the  method  of  attachment  is 
now  a  mystery  to  the  on-looker. 

The  dark  burlap  ocean  is  not  only 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  light  tan  cork 
continents,  but  offers  a  large  surface 
for  clipping  news  articles  of  immediate 
interest.  The  plywood  behind  the  bur¬ 
lap  will  hold  tacks,  pins,  and  even 
nails,  and  the  holes  cannot  show 
through  the  burlap.  The  cork  is  a 
wonderful  area  for  colored  pins,  since 
the  holes  close  up  when  the  pins  are 
removed.  In  three  weeks  it  w’as  done 
and  we  put  it  to  use  this  way. 

\^Tien  Edgar  Christian,  direct  de¬ 


scendant  of  Fletcher  Christian  of  Mu¬ 
tiny  on  the  Bounty  fame,  died  on  Pit¬ 
cairn  Isle,  the  newspaper  clipping  was 
put  on  the  map  in  the  proper  locality, 
it  was  often  remarked  while  that  news 
event  was  up:  “Oh.  s<i  that’s  where  that 
place  is!”  Later  we  reread  The  Ancient 
Mariner  just  as  a  quick  review.  .As 
the  ship  proceeded  on  its  eerie  voyage 
we  followed  it  with  colored  pins.  It 
was  great  fun  figuring  the  course  prob¬ 
ably  taken  by  the  derelict  vessel.  For 
every  poem,  short-story,  novel,  or  play 
read  in  class  a  little  place  card  was 
pinned  to  the  map.  Moti  Gu  j — Muti¬ 
neer,  bv  Kipling,  is  in  India;  The  Great 
Demon,  by  Pearl  S.  Buck,  is  in  China. 
When  oral  book  reports  are  given,  each 
student  may  type  a  place  card  or  stick 
a  pin  in  the  map  showing  the  locale  of 
his  story.  One  student  made  a  great 
hit  when  he  plotted  the  voyages  in  T wo 
Years  Before  the  Mast.  Even  in  the 
serial  books  which  are  read,  the  hero 
or  heroine  covers  much  of  the  earth’s 
surface  before  finally  raising  the 
money  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  the  old 
farm,  or  depriving  the  gangsters  of 
their  illicit  profits.  We  trace  all  this, 
too. 

All  clippings  and  pins  are  changed 
frequently.  The  place  cards  with  the 
names  of  the  standard  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture  studied  remain  as  permanent  land¬ 
marks. 

W'e  have  accomplished  two  purposes. 
The  students  have  come  to  realize  that 
reading  is  free  transportation  to  new 
expediences;  and  we  have  definitely 
settled  the  fact  that  Guadalcana!  is  not 
w  ithin  sight  of  San  Francisco,  even  on 
a  clear  dav. 
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Something  New  In  Teaching  Grammar 

E.  J.  Neumayer,  East  side  High  School,  Newark, 
and  E.  J.  Rutan,  Memorial  High  School,  Millville 


Teachers  who  are  discouraged  with 
the  results  obtained  in  teaching 
grammar  by  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  drill,  and  who  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  give  up  grammar  altogether — 
as  so  many  have  done — would  do  well 
to  try  the  topic  effect  of  linking  gram¬ 
mar  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
which  is  where  grammar  belongs.  Some 
of  the  newer  discoveries  in  language¬ 
training  over  the  past  ten  years  have 
shown  the  way  to  making  this  old  dis¬ 
cipline  one  of  the  most  refreshing 
things  in  the  school  curriculum. 

In  order  to  connect  grammar  to 
meaning  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
and  to  show  the  particular  work  done 
by  each  part  of  speech  in  making  the 
sentence  say  what  it  is  saying,  sentences 
are  presented  in  which  the  one  concept 
that  is  being  studied  has  been  left  out. 
There  should  be  no  typographical  in¬ 
dication  of  where  the  word  or  words 
belong.  The  sentence  as  presented 
“doesn’t  read  right”.  Something  is 
missing.  The  pupils  develop  a  sen¬ 
tence  sense  by  seeking  to  supply  the 
element  without  which  they  can’t  go  on 
reading.  The  clue  is  always  in  what 
the  sentence  is  saying;  and  the  work 
done  by  the  missing  word  is  brought 
sharply  to  their  attention  as  they  try 
one  or  another  way  of  filling  out  the 
sentence  and  making  it  say  something. 

Here  is  a  sample  exercise  made  up 
of  five  sentences  that  tell  a  little  story; 
but  from  each  sentence,  the  subject  is 
missing  and  an  appropriate  word  must 
be  found  to  do  its  work.  The  in¬ 
structions  are: 

A  word  is  missing  in  each  sentence. 

Find  where  it  is  missing. 

See  how  many  different  words  will  fit. 
Choose  the  one  that  fits  best. 

Here  are  the  sentences: 

1.  The  taxied  across  the  field. 

2.  Gained  speed  and  left  the  ground. 

3.  The  rose  higher  and  higher. 

4.  High  in  the  air  looked  like  a  silver  bird. 

5.  Soon  the  disappeared  from  view. 

Note  that  the  pupil  must  first  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  sentence  is  saying.  As 
he  reads  these  five  sentences,  and  the 
meaning  unfolds,  he  discovers  that 
the  missing  thing  that  does  something 
in  each  of  the  sentences  is  an  air¬ 
plane;  that  it  is  highly  important  to 
the  meaning;  that  sometimes  the  word 
“it”  is  needed  to  refer  to  it;  and  that 
the  missing  word,  whether  “airplane” 
or  “plane”  or  “it”  does  the  same  kind 
of  work  in  each  sentence.  He  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  subject  and  has  found  it 
by  pursuing  his  own  natural  curiosity 
to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
storv  before  him. 


Here’s  a  way  to  teach  grammar 
“without  dread,  without  tears,  and  with¬ 
out  the  confusion  of  trying  to  remember 
something  you  were  told.” 

Exercises  of  this  character  are  ex¬ 
cellent  training  for  careless  readers, 
for  they  require  a  close  scrutiny  of 
what  is  on  the  page.  To  enhance  this 
value,  without  detracting  at  all  from 
the  grammatical  study,  it  is  well  to  put 
one  complete  sentence  somewhere 
among  the  sentences  that  tell  the  story. 
Let  the  complete  sentence  occur  unex¬ 
pectedly,  in  a  different  place  each  time. 

To  show  that  this  device  may  be 
used  for  more  advanced  work  in  gram¬ 
mar,  and  that  every  grammatical  con¬ 
cept  may  be  taught  in  this  way,  here 
is  a  sample  exercise  illustrating  clause 
usage. 

Find  what  is  missing  in  each  sentence. 
Rewrite  the  sentence,  putting  in  the  words 
that  fit  best. 

What  you  have  put  in  each  sentence  is 
called  a  CLAUSE. 

Underline  the  word  it  modifies. 

Here  is  the  exercise: 

A  basketball  coach  selects  his  team  from 
the  fellows.  One  thing  is  regular  at¬ 
tendance  at  practice.  A  player  cannot  get 
on  it  again.  The  fellow  is  the  manager. 
Only  the  fellows  play  in  a  regular  school 
game.  The  second  team  also  plays,  but 
the  varsity  plays  the  game.  The  man  is 
the  referee.  Discontinued  dribbling  is 
one  thing  that  is  not  permitted.  A  team 
wins  many  games.  Basketball  is  a  sport. 


Aren’t  you  rather  big  to  be  play¬ 
ing  termite? 


These  exercises,  and  similar  ones, 
have  proved  themselves  in  actual  class¬ 
room  practice.  Often  pupils  have  made 
their  own  exercises,  omitting  words  or 
grammatical  elements  in  an  effort  to 
“stump”  their  classmates.  From  these 
exercises  can  come  longer  narratives 
and  even  compositions,  which  the  whole 
class  can  test  by  determining  the  mean¬ 
ing,  and  coming  to  a  class  agreement 
about  it. 

^Tien  a  pupil  becomes  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  what  he  says,  reads,  or 
writes,  be  no  longer  disregards  gram¬ 
mar.  For  him  this  new  approach  be¬ 
comes  a  creative  activity.  When  he 
has  completed  each  exercise,  he  has 
“made  sense”  with  words,  and  has 
created  something  that  is  meaningful 
to  himself  and  to  others.  He  learns 
the  parts  of  a  sentence  by  supplying 
them  when  they  are  missing.  When 
he  himself  changes  the  meaning  and 
emphasis  of  a  sentence  by  his  own 
manipulation  of  a  phrase  or  a  clause,  he 
truly  learns  the  function  of  these  ele¬ 
ments.  He  grows  by  actual  practice 
in  his  power  to  use  language,  not 
merely  in  school,  but  in  his  own  life 
and  business. 

This  approach  to  grammar  need  not 
short-cut  anything.  All  of  grammar 
can  be  handled  in  this  way.  Nor  does 
the  terminology  need  to  be  omitted. 
Whatever  the  teacher  is  accustomed  to 
put  in  the  course  or  unit  may  be 
brought  in  through  exercises  of  this 
character.  And  the  best  thing  about 
it  is  that  it  is  fun,  both  for  the  teacher 
and  for  the  class.  It  is  grammar  with¬ 
out  dread,  without  tears,  and  without 
the  confusion  of  trying  to  remember 
something  you  were  merely  told. 


Films  for  War 

American  education  has  been  called 
upon  to  go  all  out  for  Victory.  The  im¬ 
mediate  mobilization  of  all  materials 
of  instruction  and  all  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  on  these  tools  is  important. 
Films  for  America  at  War,  prepared 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Committee 
on  Motion  Pictures  in  Education,  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  teacher,  or  leader  of  adult 
groups,  essential  information  on  114 
war-related  films.  It  forms  the  first 
supplement  to  Selected  Educational 
Motion  Pictures'.  A  Descriptive  En¬ 
cyclopaedia.  Films  for  America  at 
War  is  available  from  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  sells  for 
SI. 00. 
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AM  I A  FORMALIST? 

By  Eloise  Godfrey, 

Burlington  High  School  Will  IieVer  lOrgCt 


This  article  was  submitted  by  the 
ProfessiotuU  Interest  Committee  of 
The  Classroom  Teachers,  of  which 
Marion  W.  Fox  is  chairman. 

For  many  years  past  the  educational 
trend  has  been  to  make  things  easy 
for  the  younger  generation.  There 
has  been  too  often  a  widespread  soft¬ 
ening  of  courses,  a  general  let-down. 
Teachers  who  were  proponents  of  the 
good  old  “work  to  learn  methods” 
suddenly  found  themselves  severely 
criticized  and  labeled  as  task  masters. 
Activity  programs  became  the  mode. 
Many  schools  vied  with  each  other  for 
the  honor  of  being  known  as  sponsors 
of  the  activity  program  to  the  nth  de¬ 
gree.  The  criterion  for  the  rather 
dubious  honor,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
was  the  number  of  gadgets  which  made 
learning  painless  for  the  child  and 
more  complicated  for  the  teacher. 

It  was  brought  forcefully  to  our 
minds  that  for  years  we  had  been  on 
the  wrong  track.  We  had  probably 
handicapped  children  seriously  and 
given  them  the  wrong  slant  on  life  by 
demanding  respect,  study,  and  com¬ 
parative  quiet  in  the  classroom.  These 
were  inhibitions,  and  inhibitions  were 
distinctly  taboo. 

Indians  for  “War  Wlioopers” 
Children  were  no  longer  to  be  held 
down  to  anything  definite.  A  good 
teacher  would  be  led  by  her  inhibition¬ 
less  charges.  Above  all,  teachers  were 
to  develop  the  “little  personalities.” 
The  pendulum  had  swung  and  we 
rapidly  began  developing  “softies” 
with  no  respect  for  authority  of  any 
type.  Discipline  became  a  farce.  There 
were  no  unruly  children.  Deviation 
from  the  once  accepted  normal  was  an 
outstanding  example  of  self-expres¬ 
sion.  If  a  child  decided  he  wanted  to 
give  a  “war  whoop,”  the  teacher  im¬ 
mediately  built  an  elaborate  project 
around  Indians.  Suits  were  made,  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  teacher,  dances  were 
learned,  and  general  confusion  re¬ 
sulted.  Mental  activity  and  worthwhile 
results  were  too  often  nil. 

Activity  programs,  when  bandied 
properly,  are  valuable:  but  it  would 
seem  that  there  are  varied  understand¬ 
ings  of  the  words  “activity  program.” 
Activity,  yes,  but  mental  activity  with 
physical  activity  as  a  supplement,  or 
by-product. 

History  Is  a  Victim 
One  of  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  an 
almost  fatal  blow  under  this  system 


was  history.  Doubtless,  many  educa¬ 
tors  remembered  their  own  struggle 
with  “dry  as  dust”  history.  Teaching 
facts  and  dates  became  a  serious  major 
offense,  an  unforgivable  crime.  No 
amount  of  vitamins,  movies,  or  street 
running  could  counteract  such  a  savage 
attack  upon  a  child’s  mental  or  physical 
health.  Teachers  who  tried  valiantly  to 
teach  history  as  such  were  “called  on 
the  carpet”  and  in  some  instances  cer¬ 
tain  select  children  were  placed  in 
other  groups  to  avoid  rigorous  training. 

Time  changes  all  things.  The  pen¬ 
dulum  once  more  swings  far  to  the 
other  side.  The  world  decries  the  lack 
of  responsibility  of  youth.  Parents  be¬ 
moan  their  inability  to  cope  with  their 
offspring  who  resent  authority.  Schools 
are  beginning  to  upbraid  children  for 
•  their  lack  of  respect,  lack  of  effort,  and 
lack  of  the  many  virtues  which  were 
once  deemed  essential. 

No  “Royal  Road” 

The  war  has  done  much  to  bring 
home  to  us  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
“Royal  Road  to  Learning.”  Army  re¬ 
ports  that  many  of  our  “finished  prod¬ 
ucts”  cannot  read,  cannot  do  elemen¬ 
tary  mathematics,  cannot  follow  direc¬ 
tions,  and  cannot  reason  logically  have 
caused  us  to  realize  that  maybe  John 
Dewey  was  right  after  all  when  he  said, 
“One  learns  by  doing.”  Most  of  us 
know  now  that  the  classroom  is  not  a 
glorified  amusement  center  where  the 
teacher  works  herself  into  a  nervous 
breakdown  trying  to  find  new  ways  to 
entertain  children  so  that  they  won’t  be 
bored  with  school;  but  a  place  where 
children  are  exposed  to  sympathetic 
understanding,  a  place  where  children 
absorb  practical  knowledge  and  are 
trained  to  take  success  and  failure  in 
their  stride. 


Today’s  Techniques 

The  School  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  the  issuance  of 
Today's  Techniques,  a  volume  devoted 
to  present  practices  in  public  relations 
for  schools.  The  volume  includes  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  practical  use  of  every 
medium  available  to  schools  and  cov¬ 
ers  most  of  the  wartime  objectives  of 
school  systems.  Cost,  $2.00  per  single 
copy  from  Otis  A.  Crosby,  Dept,  of 
Information  Service,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


“McGUFFEY’S 

Readers” 


Not  far  from  Washington,  Pa., 
stands  a  monument  that  will 
serve  as  a  perpetual  memorial 
to  the  man . . .  and  to  the  books 
.  .  .  inseparably  linked  with 
that  cornerstone  of  American 
education  ...  the  “little  red 
school  house”. 

History  was  made  and  is  being 
made  in  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  but 
no  page  of  that  history  had  a 
greater  influence  on  shaping 
the  mental  development  of 
an  older  America  than  the 
“readers”  of  William  Holmes 
McGufFey. 

We  will  be  glad  to  mail  maps 
and  descriptive  literature  of 
Pennsylvania  .  .  .  the  State 
where  Liberty  was  proclaimed, 
the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  Union  was  preserved. 
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WftEWCA’S  TEACHERS 


To 


wotuon 


to  the  boys  o"^  9'”* 

tor  whose  future  we  fish* 


•  Teachers  wear  no  glamorous  uniforms  as  they  perform 
their  services  for  the  nation.  No  spotlight  of  wartime 
fervor  seeks  them  out. 

But  they,  too,  are  a  "task  force.”  Theirs  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  service,  without  which  these  United  States 
could  not  march  forward.  The  teachers’  role  in  the 
surge  toward  new  and  brighter  horizons  is  of  immeasur¬ 
able  importance. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  which  so  often  has  been 
travel  host  to  America’s  teachers,  salutes  them  for  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty. 

F.  M.  SCHNELL,  Gen.  Agt..  Pass’r  Oepc 
Great Nonhern  Railway 
595  Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St.,  New  York  City 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

Utuman.  CHICAGO  •  ST.  PAUL  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE  •  SEATTLE  •  TACOMA  •  PORTLAND 


New  York 

Conference  Successful 

More  than  320  delegates  attended 
the  Second  Annual  Conference  of  Local 
and  County  Teacher  Associations  at 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 
City,  on  April  9  and  10.  It  was  an 
eminently  practical  and  successful 
meeting  from  which  most  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  took  back  home  concrete  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  work  of  their  own  or¬ 
ganizations. 

At  the  Friday  dinner  meeting  over 
which  N.J.E.A.  President  Charles  A. 
Philhower  presided,  Dr.  Paul  R,  Spen¬ 
cer,  chairman  of  the  Salary  Committee, 
stressed  the  need  for  a  state  equaliza¬ 
tion  program  that  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  poorer  districts  to  pay  better 
salaries  to  teachers. 

Discussions  in  the  six  Saturday 
morning  groups  covered  subjects  rang¬ 
ing  from  teachers’  salaries,  legislation, 
public  relations.  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions,  pensions,  how  to  carry  on  during 
the  war — to  whether  or  not  teachers 
should  work  in  war  industries  outside 
of  school  hours.  The  final  and  lunch¬ 
eon  session,  over  which  Mrs.  Eleanor 
C.  Delaney,  N.J.C.T.O.  President,  pre¬ 
sided.  was  addressed  by  William  G. 
McKinley,  New  Jersey  National  Com¬ 
mitteeman  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
Dr.  Eduard  C.  Lindemann  of  the  New' 
York  School  of  Social  W’ork  on  the 
subject.  “Education  For  War  Or 
Peace?” 

Adult  Educators  at 
New  York  in  May 

The  Regional  Conference  on  Adult 
Education,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  the 
New  Jersey  Council  on  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  adult  education  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  states  area,  will  be  held  May 
19  and  20  in  the  Tudor  Room  at  the 
Henry  Hudson  Hotel,  353  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Council  on  Adult  Education  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  with  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  May  20.  John  B.  Dougall. 
Director  of  Adult  Education  and  Amer¬ 
icanization,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Trenton,  who  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements  for  the  New'  Jersey  meet¬ 
ing,  which  will  convene  at  9:30  A.M. 
Thursday,  May  20. 

Some  speakers  and  discussion  lead¬ 
ers  appearing  on  the  complete  program 
are  Nathaniel  Peffer,  Hiram  Mother- 
well,  Hans  Kohn,  Lyman  Bryson,  Alex¬ 
ander  Meiklejohn,  Carl  Carmer,  J.  E. 
Sproul,  Harry  A.  Overstreet.  Carl  J. 
Friedrich,  Clyde  Eagleton.  Harvey  N. 
Davis,  Austin  H.  MacCormick.  F.  Er¬ 
nest  Johnson,  Walter  W.  Pettit.  Mark 
Starr,  and  Francis  Henry  Taylor, 
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In  Touch  Thru  The  "News’ 

By  James  M,  Lynch,  Jr., 

Alfred  Vail  Jr.  High  School, 

Morris  Township,  Morris  Plains 


Morris  County  Educational 

I ’News  will  bring  information  to 

A  the  teacher  about  the  activities  of 
the  Association  and  its  members.  .  .  . 
It  will  attempt  to  keep  the  teacher 
posted  on  items  of  educational  inter¬ 
est  from  the  State  and  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  Morris  County.”  In  brief,  that’s 
the  philosophy  behind  a  bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Morris  County  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  whenever  news  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  and  quantity  is  available.  It 
began  in  peacetime  as  a  “nice  project.” 
Today  it  is  a  necessity. 

The  Annual  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
MCEA  had  to  be  cancelled  (the  war, 
of  course)  and  with  it  would  have  gone 
the  possibilities  of  holding  the  yearly 
election  of  officers  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
the  “News”.  In  its  current  issue  the 
bulletin  carried  “election  instructions” 
and  “sample  ballots”  to  the  900  and 
more  county  teachers  for  the  first  vote- 
by-mail  election  in  the  history  of  the 
county  association. 

In  format  the  publication  is  8V2  x  11. 
In  size  it  is  four  pages.  Both  these 
factors  make  it  easy  to  wrap  sufficient 
copies  for  each  school  in  one  bundle, 
thus  providing  a  relatively  cheap — ^but 
efficient — method  of  distribution.  Each 
page  is  divided  into  a  double  column 


and  a  single  column,  with  the  first  in 
large  type  and  the  other  in  smaller. 

The  content  is  arranged  for  in  a 
way  that  doesn’t  put  too  big  a  burden 
on  the  editorial  committee — because 
they  teach  school,  too.  Certain  indi¬ 
viduals  submit  articles  with  regularity: 
the  county  superintendent  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  president  are  two.  An  effort 
is  made  to  include  a  report  of  the  very 
active  Morris  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union,  several  columns  of  ideas 
are  culled  from  departmental  maga¬ 
zines,  and  short  notes  of  happenings 
along  the  legislative  front  in  both 
Trenton  and  Washington  are  added. 
The  opportunistic  editors  have  included 
such  items  of  immediate  interest  as: 
“Teachers  in  the  Service,”  “Check  Your 
Pension  Fund,”  and  the  “Association’s 
Newly-formed  Constitution.” 

One  rule  has  stood  inviolate:  “Be 
Brief.”  Each  contribution  is  exam¬ 
ined  with  care  in  an  attempt  to  cut 
out  every  unnecessary  word.  We  know 
we  cannot  compete  with  educational 
journals  and  magazines  and  no 
lengthy  articles  are  accepted. 

Using  the  “scissors  and  paste  pot” 
technique  so  valuable  to  busy  editors, 
and  possessing  a  well-sharpened  blue 
pencil,  a  paper  that  Morris  County 
teachers  read  is  prepared. 

And  after  all.  that’s  the  “acid  test.” 


Home  Economics 
Assn,  at  N.  J.  C. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Home  Economics  Association 
will  be  held  May  15  at  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women.  New  Brunswick. 
Morning  Session — 10:30  A.  M. 

1.  Dr.  Faith  M.  Williams,  chief. 
Cost  of  Living  Division,  Bureau 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Topic:  “Consumer  Shortages  and 

the  Cost  of  Living.” 

2.  Miss  Jessie  Condit.  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
Newark. 

Topic:  “Foster  Day  Care  of 
Children.” 

3.  Dr.  John  Lindberg  —  Swedish 
economist.  Member  of  the  League 
of  Nation’s  staff  at  Princeton 
University. 

Topic:  “The  World’s  Food  Sit¬ 
uation.” 

Afternoon  Session— Home  Economics 
House,  College  of  Agriculture. 


Oassroom  Teachers 
Confer  at  Newark 

Sixty  delegates,  representing  the  ele¬ 
mentary  classroom  teachers  of  every 
county  in  the  State,  met  with  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers  on  March  2()th  at 
Bamberger’s  in  Newark  for  a  spring 
conference. 

After  greetings  from  the  president, 
Anne  Wood,  of  Ventnor,  the  group 
divided  by  counties  into  three  confer¬ 
ence  panels.  The  northern  county 
delegates  were  led  in  discussion  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Barnes,  the  middle  by  Lelia 
Brown,  and  the  southern  by  Mildred 
Hardester,  all  past  presidents  of  C.T. 
Problems  pertaining  to  the  child,  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  teacher  welfare  were 
pertinent  ones  brought  to  the  fore  in 
the  morning  discussion  period. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting,  the  high¬ 
lights  of  each  group  conference  were 
reviewed.  Miss  Bertha  Lawrence,  vice 
president  of  the  N.J.E.A..  as  guest 
speaker,  climaxed  the  conference  with 
an  inspiring  challenge  to  the  classroom 
teacher. 

Florence  Price,  Newark,  and  Helen 
Sutton,  Jersey  City,  presided. 

'  The  conference  replaced  the  annual 
spring  luncheon  of  the  Classroom 
Teachers. 


The  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  administers  35  unemploy¬ 
ment  service  offices  throughout  the 
state  offering  facilities,  without  charge, 
to  employers  seeking  suitable  workers 
and  workers  looking  for  employment. 


Miss  Helen  Trimpi,  founder  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Careers  for  Women,  New 
York  City. 

Topic:  “Post-War  Careers  for 
Women.” 

New  Jersey  doesn’t  produce  enough 
milk  to  supply  its  residents.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  approximately  25  per  cent 
of  milk  consumed  in  the  state  is  im¬ 
ported  from  other  states. 

The  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology 

School  of  Home  Economics 

SUMMER  SESSION 

.11  NE  28  to  AUGUST  8 

featorinc 

THREE  WEEKS’  SEMINARS  in  Nutrition, 
Schooi  Lunch  Room  Probiems,  Nursery  and 
Piay  Schooi  Organization,  Visuai  Aids  in 
Home  Economics.  Clothing  Conservation,  Re¬ 
fresher  Course  in  Food  Preparation,  Curricu¬ 
lum  Laboratory. 

OTHER  GRADUATE  COURSES  of  the  slX 
weeks'  term  will  Include:  Institution  Man¬ 
agement,  Quantity  Cookery,  Textile  Seminar, 
Home  Economics  Education,  Home  Economist 
in  the  Reconstruction  Period,  Teaching  Child 
Care  and  Development. 

UnderKraduatc  Work  in  Six  and 
Twelve  W’eeks’  Sessions 


Bread  Loaf 
School  of  English 

Middlebury  College 

Middlebury,  Vermont 

Aug.  9  —  Sept.  4,  1943 

A  graduate  school  limited  in 
numbers,  offering  a  selection  of 
courses  in  literary  history,  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  American 
literature,  all  leading  to  the  M.A. 
degree. 

Bread  Loaf,  situated  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  mountain  campus,  provides 
a  unique  opportunity  for  com¬ 
bining  a  summer  vacation  in  the 
heart  of  the  Green  Mountains 
with  study  under  nationally  fa¬ 
mous  instructors. 

For  information  and  bulletin 
address 


,  HEWETTE  E.  JOYCE 
Acting  Director 
Middlebury  V( 
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Pension  Problems 

By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 

Secretary,  Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 


Many  retired  teachers  have  asked  what  will  be  the 
effect  upon  their  retirement  allowances  if  they  accept 
public  or  private  employment.  A  few  general  com* 
ments  in  answer  to  this  question  may  be  timely. 

If  a  teacher  who  retired  under  the  disability,  age,  or 
service  provisions  of  our  law  accepts  employment  in  the 
public  schools  for  pensionable  service — that  is,  service 
under  a  regular  appointment  before  age  71 — he  is  required 
to  give  up  his  retirement  income,  to  be  reinstated  into  active 
membership  in  the  Fund,  with  no  loss  of  former  credits, 
and  again  to  contribute  to  the  Fund  at  the  rate  which 
applied  during  his  membership  before  retirement.  If  he 
accepts  employment  at  the  same  or  a  greater  salary  than 
he  was  receiving  at  the  time  he  retired,  he  will  build  up 
further  credits  toward  a  later,  larger  retirement  allowance. 
If  he  accepts  employment  at  a  salary  lower  than  he  re¬ 
ceived  before  he  retired,  the  pension  elements  of  his  allow¬ 
ance,  which  will  be  in  straight  proportion  not  only  to  his 
years  of  service,  but  also  to  his  average  salary  for  the  five 
years  preceding  retirement,  may  be  less  than  before. 

If  such  a  teacher  accepts  employment  which  is  not 
pensionable  under  the  Retirement  Act,  he  is  not  eligible 
to  contribute  to  the  Fund  and  may  not  establish  credit  for 
such  service.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  person  to  accept 
pension  from  public  funds  and  a  salary  for  public  service 
at  the  same  time.  A  person  accepting  continuous  substi¬ 
tute  employment  in  the  public  schools  must  waive  all  of 
the  pension  elements  of  his  allowance  during  his  employ¬ 
ment.  and  will  receive  only  the  annuity  element  derived 
from  his  own  savings.  If  he  accepts  occasional  substitute 


employment,  the  employer  should  certify  each  month  to  the 
Retirement  Board  the  number  of  days  for  which  salary  was 
paid.  The  pension  for  that  month  will  be  reduced  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  days  employed.  In  all  such  cases 
the  original  full  allowances  are  restored  when  the  employ¬ 
ment  ceases. 

I  UBLic  employment”  as  used  in  this  Act,  has  been 
defined  as  employment  by  the  State,  a  county,  a  munici¬ 
pality,  or  school  district  of  the  State,  or  by  a  board  or 
commission  created  by  State  law  and  supported  by  State 
funds.  Employment  in  a  local  draft  or  ration  board,  or 
in  a  vocational  school  program,  supported  by  federal  funds, 
is  not  considered  “public  employment”  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Act. 

This  public  employment  law  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
public  employment  outside  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
law  does  recite,  however,  that  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a 
New  Jersey  public  employer  to  pay  salary  to  a  person  who 
is  receiving  a  pension  derived  from  public  funds  of  this 
or  of  any  other  state.  It  is  recommended  that  a  New  Jersey 
retired  teacher,  before  accepting  public  employment  in 
another  state,  inquire  whether  there  are  similar  laws  in 
that  state. 

The  law  also  states  that  it  is  permissible  for  a  retired 
teacher  to  accept  public  elective  office.  The  widow  of  a 
teacher  who  retired  under  option  may  accept  public  em¬ 
ployment  without  impairing  her  right  to  any  of  the  benefits 
which  she  is  receiving  from  the  Fund. 


For  Teachers  and  Administrators 


A  list  of  Association  members  seek¬ 
ing  new  positions  will  be  kept  in 
Association  Headquarters  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  administrators  seeking 
teachers.  It  will  operate  only  as  a 

Name . . . . 


Present  Employment — Name  of  School 


Date  of  F'iling . . . 

Educational  Training 


Teaching  Certificates 


Exjterience 


registration— not  a  placement  bureau 
— and  will  be  limited  to  N.J.E.A.  mem¬ 
bers.  Just  fill  in  the  data  below  and 
mail  to  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 

— . . Age . . 


Wellesley  Institute 
At  Briarcliff 

New  Jersey  teachers  are  invited  to 
attend  the  eleventh  annual  Summer 
Institute  for  Social  Progress  at  Welles¬ 
ley  to  be  held  at  Briarcliff  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York,  June 
17  to  27.  One  of  the  most  unique  in¬ 
stitutes  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
Wellesley  is  “a  summer  vacation  train¬ 
ing  course  for  men  and  women  who 
are  fighting  democracy’s  battles  on  the 
home  front.”  Forty-five  minutes  from 
Grand  Central  Station  (N.Y.C.),  the 
program  offers  alternate  periods  of 
work  and  play  combining  carefree 
out-of-door  living,  swimming  and 
sports  with  serious  group  study  and 
spirited  discussion  of  important  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  problems. 

Some  topics  are:  “Uniting  Today  for 
World  Order  Tomorrow,”  “Problems 
of  the  Pacific,”  “How  Shall  We  Pay 
for  the  War?”  “Pressure  Group  Pol¬ 
itics  in  War  Time,”  “Labor  Manage¬ 
ment  Issues  Before  Congress,”  etc.  Some 
outstanding  leaders  are  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Beveridge,  Alvin  H.  Hansen, 
Chih  Meng,  Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  J. 
Raymond  Walsh,  Alexander  Meikle- 
john,  Ordway  Tead,  and  others.  For 
further  information  write  Dorothy  P. 
Hill.  Director,  22  Oakland  Place,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York, 


Marital  and  family  status . . . . . . . . . 

P.  O.  Address  (home) . . . . . . 


School  District . . . . . . . Town  or  City.... . . . . 

Present  type  of  position . . . . . . . 

Type  of  work  desired . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Present  salary  S  . Salary  required  for  change  of  position  $ . . 
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Health  and  Physical  Education  Conference 
At  Cast  Orange 

The  New  Jersey  Association  for  Health  and  Physical 
Education  will  hold  its  annual  spring  conference  at  Panzer 
College,  139  Glenwood  Ave.,  iiast  Orange,  on  Saturday, 
May  8.  The  program  follows: 

Theme:  Evaluation  of  the  Contribution  That  the  Physical 
Fitness  Program  Is  Making  Toward  the  War  Effort 

Morning  Session — 10:00  A.M.  to  12:30  P.M. 

Presiding — Thomas  W.  Higbee.  teacher  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  Columbia  High  School.  South  Orange 
Greetings  from  the  President  of  Panzer  College,  Dr. 
Margaret  C.  Brown 

Greetings  from  the  President  of  the  Association.  John  N. 

Richards.  Sr.,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education.  Newark 
Evaluation  of  the  Contribution  of  the  Girls’  Program- 
Miss  E.  Elizabeth  Adams.  Teacher  of  Physical  Education, 
Neptune  High  School,  Ocean  Grove 
Evaluation  of  the  Contribution  of  the  Boys’  Program — 
Walter  A.  Gardell.  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education, 
Elizabeth 

Evaluation  of  the  Contribution  as  Viewed  by  a  High 
School  Principal — Dr.  Frank  J.  McMackin.  Principal. 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City 
Discussion 

Talk  on  the  Women’s  Physical  Fitness  Program  of  the 
U.S.N.R.-  -Lieutenant  Jenny  E.  Turnbull 
Presentation  of  the  Pre-Flight  Program  from  a  Visual 
Education  Angle — Lieutenant  Commander  W.  O.  Hunter, 
U.S.N.R. 

Sound  movies  of  swimming,  pre-flight  program,  and 
battles  of  the  Pacific  will  be  shown. 

Discussion 

Afternoon  Session — 2:15  P.  M. 
Participation  Program 

Presiding  Miss  Rosabel  Steinhauer,  Teacher  of  Physical 
Education,  Passaic  Valley  High  School,  Little  Falls 
Marching  Ta(-tics—  George  Ackerman,  Teacher  of  Physical 
Education.  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
('onditioning  Exercises — Albert  Gorton.  Teacher  of  Phys¬ 
ical  Education,  Panzer  College.  East  Orange 
Rhythms  Mrs.  Edna  Doll.  Teacher  of  Physical  Education, 
Clifford  Scott  High  School.  East  Orange 
Demonstration  by  girls  of  Clifford  Scott  High  School 
Discussion 


The  Indestructible 
(To  Wilson  Willard  Staver) 

Who  can  build  for  the  years? 

Who  can  build  to  last  beyond  war  and  disease  and  death? 
Not  the  man  who  bakes  our  bread  or  sells  us  wine; 

Not  he  who  with  loud  machinery  mends  the  streets  and 
builds  the  houses. 

Nor  even  they  who  make  the  coats,  the  aeroplanes,  the  plows. 
They  may  die,  and  another,  many  another  may  take  their 
places 

In  a  world  unchanged.  And  after  darkness 
No  mark  is  left — 

Only  the  hurt  lost  loneliness  of  a  wife  or  child  or  bn)ther. 

Even  the  music  may  l*e  banned. 

The  book  burned,  the  statue  broken  in  the  rai<l. 

But  the  gentleness  offered  quietly  to  the  frightened  child; 
1'he  understanding  given  for  the  boy 
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Angry  and  wild  with  hunger  or  with  failure; 

The  honesty,  the  tolerance  taught  by  the  living  of  them: 
These  the  grown  boy  gives  again  to  his  sons. 

New  mothers  and  new  teachers  to  their  children ; 

These  indestructible  indeed,  and  they  will  live. 

Life  into  life,  through  the  whole  time  of  man. 

— Nancy  Staver. 


L’envoi 

When  Earth’s  last  tire’s  deflated  and  the  Iu1h*s  are  twisted 
and  dried. 

When  the  oldest  re-treads  have  faded,  and  the  camelback 
turns  in  its  hide. 

We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it — lie  down  for  an 
aeon  or  two. 

Till  the  Masters  of  yon  Synthetic  shall  send  us  to  work 
anew. 

But  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy;  they  shall  sit  in 
the  driver’s  chair; 

They  shall  creep  up  the  barren  highways  on  tubeless  cush¬ 
ions  of  air; 

They  shall  find  new  saints  to  honor — OPA’s  top  super- 
dupers; 

They  shall  work  time-and-half  at  a  sitting  to  liquidate  all 
Sch  ickelgruhers. 

Not  only  our  generals  shall  praise  us:  our  tootsies  shall 
regain  their  pride; 

Yea,  no  one  shall  work  for  money:  we’ll  go  along  just  for 
the  ride. 

And  each  for  the  joy  of  working,  will  vsorship  the  Planners 
en  masse. 

Will  drive  to  defeat  of  the  Axis  (that  is.  if  there  is  any  gasl . 

--Donald  S.  Klopp,  Red  Rank. 


“Physical  Fitness 
Through 

Physical  Education  ” 

Send  for  our  special  circu¬ 
lar  of  the  thirty-eight  (38) 
books  in  the  Recom¬ 
mended  Minimum  List  of 
Source  Materials  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  under  the  above  title 
known  as  **The  Victory 
Corps  Manual*’ 

A.  S.  BARNES  AND  COMPANY 

67  WEST  44Ui  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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Building  Muscles  Through 
Vigorous  Activity 


The  emphasis  placed  on  physical 
education  pr«)grains  now  is  that  of 
vigorous  activity.  In  selecting  hooks 
for  your  professional  library,  you  arc 
probably  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  adding  those  which  will  assist  you 
in  making  your  program  more  vital 
and  more  functional.  For  the  most 
|>art.  the  books  listed  below  are  those 
dealing  with  big  mus<-le  action  and  are 
l>eing  reviewed  l)ec’ause  «)f  their  va¬ 
riety  of  material  and  scojie  «)f  activity. 


★  I.KARNINt;  ARITIIMmC 
t!>  a  popular  new  seric!^  llial  simplifies 
the  leacliiii^t  ami  learning!  of  arilliineiic. 
ami  raises  -lamlards  in  IhiiIi  fiimla- 
menlals  ami  prohleni  solving.  It  is 
noted  (or  its  Prevention  of  fl'eaknesses 


Team  JSports  for  Women.  Frymir  and 
Hillas.  Barnes.  205  pp.  $2.50. 

Phis  is  a  revised  and  amplified  edi- 
lioti  of  the  book  of  the  same  title  pub¬ 
lished  iti  IQ.Ti.  and  the  latest  edition 
was  published  in  1042.  Chapters  cover 
basketball,  httckey.  soccer,  softball, 
speedball.  vollyball  atid  officiating. 
This  book  contaitis  valuable  material 
on  most  of  the  group  sports  played  by 
girls  and  can  be  tif  great  assistance  to 
both  the  coach  and  !«>  the  player. 


Plan  based  on  clear  initial  h-arniiig  of 
one  step  at  a  time;  aliumlani,  easy, 
habit-forming  practice;  adequate  test¬ 
ing;  and  worthwhile  maintenance 
practice. 


Hy  Marion  E.  Purheck, 
Supervisor,  Physical  Education, 
Hackensack 


Teaching  Athletic  Skills  in  Physical 
Education.  Craine.  Inor  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.  236  pp. 

Part  I  discusses  philosophy  atid 
educatiotial  priticiples  in  relationship 
to  the  pupils,  tt)  the  selection  atid  or¬ 
ganization  of  activities,  to  the  problem 
of  facilities  and  to  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  activity  pro¬ 
gram  itself  and  covers  a  wide  area  of 
sports  skills.  Here  is  a  book  written 
by  an  instructor  of  physical  education 
in  public  schools  and  it  is  backed  up 
by  personal  experience.  A  good  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  shelves! 

Active  Games  and  Contests.  Mason  and 
Mitchell.  Barnes.  600  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  not  a  new  book  but  one  of 
the  most  valuable  to  own  because  of 
its  wealth  of  material  and  broad  scope. 
Its  600  pages  are  crammed  full  of 
really  active  games  and  contains  activi¬ 
ties  usable  in  all  grade  levels. 

Curriculum  Problems  in  Health  and 
Physical  Education.  Blanchard. 
Barnes.  128  pp.  $1.50. 

This  small,  compact  book  cites  sig¬ 
nificant  problems  affecting  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  curriculum  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  pr()blems  of  society  and  the 
school  and  how  they  affect  children. 

Touch  Football.  Grombach.  Barnes. 
82  pp.  $1.00. 

Explains  the  game,  presents  the 
fundamentals,  formations  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  defense  and  offense  and  gives 
the  official  rules.  Includes  excellent 
photographs  and  line  drawings  illus¬ 
trating  plays,  tactics  and  formations. 
Physical  Conditioning.  Stafford  and 
Duncan.  Barnes.  110  pp.  $1.00. 

With  the  continuous  demand  for 
physical  fitness,  here  is  a  book  that 
can  be  used  by  coach,  athlete  or  lav- 
man  to  help  attain  that  condition. 

Clair  Bee’s  Basketball  I.Ihrary.  Bee. 
Barnes.  $1.00  each. 

The  Science  of  C'oaching.  101  pp. 
Drills  and  Fundamentals.  112  pp. 
Zone  Defense  and  Attack.  117  pp. 
Man  to  Man  Defense  and  Attack. 
119  pp. 

There  isn’t  much  that  could  be  said 
about  boys’  basketball  that  isn’t  said 
in  these  books.  All-inclusive,  compact, 
with  fine  illustrations  and  well-worded 
descriptions. 

Building  Morale.  Nash.  Barnes.  $1.00. 

“Morale  wins  wars,  wins  games  on 
the  athletic  field,  conquers  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  carries  us  over  crises  and  gives 
nations  vitality  to  face  and  solve 
problems.”  Here  is  a  book  which, 
though  short  in  pages,  is  long  with 
inspiration  and  sincere  thought. 


The  adoption  of 
LEARNING  ARITH¬ 
METIC  is  insurance 
that  your  standards  of 
arithmetic  achievement 
will  lie  raised. 

ft  rite  for  Further 
In  formation 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 
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Now  Available! 

ARITHMETIC  READINESS 

PART  ONE  and  PART  TWO 

Two  New  Activity  Textbooks  by  Lennes,  Rogers,  and  Tracer 
Containing  Fascinating  Material  That  Gets  Children  Off  To  A 
Goo<l  Start  in  Arithmetic.  _ 


★  ARITHMETIC  READINESS.  Illustrate, I 

P.ART  I  and  PART  H,  provides  new  hy 

and  attractive  number  work  for  begin-  Milo 

ners.  teaches  numlier  concepts,  and  ff  inter 

arithmetic  viK-abulary,  and  provides  for 
mastering  the  1(H)  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction  facts. 


LEARNING  ARITHMETIC 

lirecrded  by  ARITHMETIC  HEAI)I\ESS  Han.  I  and  II 
ftrovides  a  complete  program  for  Grades  I  to  8  by  the,  same  authors. 
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The  Bookman  In  Wartime 


Honestly  believing  that  the  bookmen 
have  an  important  role  in  the  general 
educational  program,  and  that  school- 
people  recognize  its  importance,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bookmen’s  Club  at  a  recent  meeting 
decided  t(»  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  and  school  authorities,  the 
bookmen’s  inability  to  make  the  usual 
number  of  calls,  and  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  which  might  prove  mutually 
helpful.  These  are  listed  below. 

1.  Notify  publishers  or  representa¬ 
tives,  hy  direct  communication  with 
them,  of  the  best  time  to  visit  the 
schools  to  interview  persons  or  ct)m- 
mittees  studying  textbook  changes. 
This  information  will  give  the  repre¬ 
sentative  some  opportunity  to  plan  his 
trips  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

2.  Notify  publishers  or  representa¬ 
tives.  whenever  possible,  what  textbook 
changes  are  contemplated  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year.  This  will  permit  the  early 
shipment  of  samples  to  the  schools  and 
leave  time  for  any  necessary  corre¬ 
spondence  about  details.  Give  any  in¬ 
formation  that  will  lead  to  the  newest 
and  best  materials  being  considered 
by  the  proper  people  at  the  proper 
time. 

3.  Help  the  bookman  conserve  his 
time.  Interview  him  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  fa<-ilitate  his  interviews 
with  other  interested  persons  at  the 
earliest  moment  consistent  with  good 
school  practice.  All  representatives 
know  that  there  is  good  reason  for  not 
{permitting  their  calls  to  interrupt  cer¬ 
tain  school  pro«'edures.  but  sjaeak  for 
all  opportunities  which  will  not  seri- 
ouslv  interfere.  Today  it  is  im{Possihle 
for  the  representative  to  plan  to  return 
later  as  he  gladlv  did  so  often  in  the 
past.  His  calls  frequently  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  schedules  of  public  con¬ 
veyances.  He  either  manages  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  interview  during  the  time  he 
has  to  spend  at  the  particular  s«-hool 
or  misses  out  completely.  The  re{)re- 
sentative  in  turn  will  reciprocate  for 
this  consideration  by  telling  bis  story 
briefly  and  going  on  his  way. 

4.  Route  mailed  material  to  the  in¬ 
terested  persons.  Formerly  personal 
calls  enabled  the  bookman  to  reach 
most  teachers  even  if  the  mails  did  not. 
Under  present  conditions  this  will  not 
obtain — mail  communication  will  be 
the  only  way.  Every  bookman  knows 
the  vast  amount  of  mail  that  reaches 
the  schools  and  the  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion  of  much  of  it  in  -normal  times. 
Today,  however,  the  situation  is  differ¬ 
ent.  Publishers  must  resort  to  much 
of  this.  and.  by  the  token,  are  in  duty 
bound  to  make  it  as  valuable  to  teach¬ 
ers  as  {Possible. 


Many  readers  will  realize  that  these 
suggestions  are  being  followed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  their  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Others  will  be  greatly  interested 
for  they  have  broached  the  ({uestion 
to  various  bookmen.  These  sugges¬ 
tions  are  offered  in  the  ho{)e  that  no 
matter  what  emergency  rulings  exist 
or  may  be  made  in  the  future,  suitable 
ways  will  be  found  for  maintaining 
close  contact  between  the  educators  of 
the  State  and  the  representatives  call¬ 
ing  Ujjon  them. 


Brief  Review 

KundanientalH  of  Eteetricity.  E.  W. 

Jones.  McCormick-Mathers. 

Fundamentals  of  Electricity  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  first-level  course  to  equip 
men  who  are  about  to  enter  military 
service  with  a  basic  foundation  for 
further  s{)eciaiization.  The  course  in¬ 
cludes  information  and  understandings 
which  the  Army  considers  to  be  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  l.SO  different  jobs  in  radio, 
aviation,  met'hanics,  and  allied  S{)e- 
cialties.  This  course  conforms  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


National 

Association 

Teachers 

Agencies 


FOR  GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

Consult  nienili«r  agencies — recognized  and  recommended  by  leading  educators. 
Write  for  list. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  TEACHERS  AGENCIES 

_ 533  GENESEE  VALLEY  TRUST  BLDG.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  As.sociation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernai.d,  Manager 

.siaonauin  4-1067  70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools. 

.AH  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  re<|uirements. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Atencies 
711.12-13  WithersDoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable*  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfleld.  N.  J.*  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant.  Free. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  us  for  next  year. 

Write  or  visit  us  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid. 

Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  torvice  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  ISM  Charles  W.  Mnlford,  Prop. 

S««  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  !{4th  and  SSth  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1838  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates 
Service  free  to  school  officials 


H.  R.  SOPF.R,  Proprietor  ESTABLLSHKD  191»  MISS  W.  WILLIAMS.  Malinger 

ALLIED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

RFgiMtration  Form  on  Request  500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  Write  Department  "J” 
“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times— Service  Unezcelled’’ 

Member:  National  Association  of  Teachera’  Agencies 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Established  1889 

31  Union  Sonare,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Broadway  at  I6th  Street) 


Telephone  B.  F.  Mannion  1 

Algonquin  4-1156  Miss  M.  B.  Gosnisn  J  Managers 

Home  Phone.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  4116-J  ) 

Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where  you  feel  at  home,  where 
you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where  keen  Interest  is  shown  In  your-  needs,  whether  they 
be  great  or  small.  We  Invite  your  patronage  in  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal, 
accommodating  spirit  of  our  service. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  we  have  run  this  advertisement:  TEACHERS  NEEDED — 
ALL  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves!  You  should  take  advantage  of 
them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  you  expert  guidance.  Write  to  us  immedlatelv. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  62nd  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALXJENTO\%'N,  PENNA. 

Member  of  National  Association'  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
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Learning  To  Work 

By  J.  J.  Berilla, 

Phillipshurg  High  School 


The  training  program  of  our  armed 
forces  seems  to  be  setting  a  standard 
pattern  for  the  training  of  the  youth 
in  our  vocational  and  high  schools. 
Courses  prepared  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  along  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
education  may  have  a  marked  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  future  training  and  educa¬ 
tional  practices  in  the  nation’s  voca¬ 
tional  and  high  schools.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  hooks  in  recent  months  has 
increased  along  with  more  attention  to 
shop  organization  from  school  admin¬ 
istrators.  The  careful  study  of  books 
on  vocational  subjects  should  help  the 
teachers  of  these  subjects  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  needs  of  wartime  train¬ 
ing  as  well  as  of  post  war  needs. 

•Machine  Shop  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Eaton  and  Free.  The  Manual  Arts 

Press.  181  pp.  $2.00  list. 

Explains  in  a  very  simple  way  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  mathematical 
fundamentals  of  the  machine  shop.  It 
is  an  invaluable  ai«l  to  the  man  who 
aspires  to  become  a  machinist  rather 
than  a  mere  machine  ojjerator.  for 


here  he  learns  the  basic  principles  un¬ 
derlying  machine  operations.  It  starts 
from  the  beginning,  assuming  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  proceeds  by  easy  stages  through 
machines,  gears,  levers,  formulas, 
strength  of  materials,  etc.  There  are 
many  examples,  problems  and  experi¬ 
ments. 

Problems  in  Blueprint  Readinfr.  D.  W. 

Castle.  Manual  Arts  Press.  90  pp. 

$.96. 

This  is  a  fast,  practical  method  of 
learning  to  read  drawings  without 
practice  in  mechanical  drawing.  The 
problems  are  carefully  graded,  easily 
read,  and  practical. 

Basic  Electricity.  John  L.  Fairer  and 

Ralph  O.  Williams.  The  Manual  Arts 

Press.  $1.92. 

Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  War 
Department  and  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  as  a  pre-induction  text.  This  is 
a  book  of  the  highest  type  for  it  not 
only  follows  the  prepared  outline,  but 
includes  a  whole  lot  more.  The  size 
and  binding,  as  well  as  the  excellent 
quality  of  paper  and  beautiful  photo¬ 


graphs,  place  this  book  in  a  class  way 
above  the  average. 

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting. 
J.  W.  Giachino.  Manual  Arts  Press. 
194  pp.  $1.96. 

A  basic  course  of  study  in  welding 
and  cutting  which  deals  with  tools  and 
materials,  safety,  use  of  equipment, 
types  of  welding,  properties  of 
metals,  etc. 

Fundamentals  of  Shopwork.  W.  H. 
Johnson  and  L.  V.  Newkirk.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  200  pp.  $1.32. 
An  introductory  textbook  closely 
following  the  outline  prepared  by  the 
War  Department  and  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  for  pre-induction  training. 
Contains  basic  information  on  tools 
and  machines  and  well  prepared  les¬ 
sons  and  projects  in  woodwork,  metal, 
electricity,  and  rope  work.  A  little 
large  for  convenience  at  the  bench  and 
general  handling. 

Training  for  Victory,  a  series  of 
texts  written  “to  conform  to  the  pre¬ 
induction  training  course  as  prepared 
by  the  War  Department.”  American 
Book  Co. 

Shopwork.  Edward  C.  Wicks,  John  Po- 
liacik,  Jr.,  and  John  Ellberg,  all  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.  $1.12. 

Radio.  R.  E.  Williams  and  Charles  A. 

Scarlott.  Vol.  I.  $1.04.  Vol.  II,  $1.24. 
Machines.  C.  A.  Wallendorf  and  others’. 
$1.24. 

Automotive  Mechanics.  C.  G.  Barger. 

Vol.  I,  $1.12.  Vol.  II,  $1.24. 
Electricity.  R.  J.  Greenly,  and  others. 
$1.16. 

Mechanical  Drawing.  Babbitt  and 
Swartz.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  214  pp. 
$1.20. 

An  elementary  book  on  mechanical 
drawing  and  blue  print  reading. 
Dwells  on  fundamentals.  The  language 
and  illustrati«)ns  are  simple  and  clear. 

Shipbuilding  Blueprint  Reading.  Joseph 
L.  Tomlinson.  American  Technical 
Society.  $3.00. 

A  collection  of  ship  drawings,  dia¬ 
grams.  tables,  w  ith  questions,  tests,  and 
lesson  assignments. 

Arc  Welding  and  Gas  Welding.  Two 
books  by  the  staff  of  Dunwoody  In¬ 
dustrial  Institute.  American  Tech¬ 
nical  Society.  $1.25  each. 

A  series  of  j*»b  sheets  with  explana¬ 
tory  material  and  tests. 

Textiles.  William  H.  Dooley,  Ph.D. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  790  pp.  $4.00. 

A  bo»>k  of  rare  value  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  subject.  Its  simple 
style.  logical  organization,  and  liberal 
use  of  illustrations  make  a  difficult 
subject  simple  enough  for  the  beginner, 
while  the  reliability  of  the  information 
makes  it  a  standard  reference  book. 

Plastics.  J.  H.  DuBois  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric.  American  Technical  Society.  280 
pp.  $3.00. 

A  simplified  presentation  of  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  important 
plastic  materials  with  tables  and  prop¬ 
erties. 


The  Arithmetic  Series 
for  Today'* s  Children 


NUMBER 

READINESS 

SERIES 

CAMPBELL — WREN 
OSBIJRN 

Grades  III  to  VIII 


Establishes  RE/tDI\ESS  for  new 
number  concepts,  processes,  and  arith¬ 
metical  skills  at  all  levels. 

Gives  iME.lXISG  to  new  ideas  and 
forward  steps  by  relating  them  to  the 
child’s  previous  experiences. 

Secures  V  \  DERS  T  A  .V  D  1  X  G 
through  a  natur:il,  gradual  approach 
to  each  new  item  on  the  basis  of 
meaning. 

Develops  SKILL  through  drill  only 
after  the  child  has  demonstrated  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  processes 
involved. 

Develops  ability  to  do  quantitative 
thinking  and  provides  information 
children  need  for  solving  present  and 
future  problems.  V'ocabulary  through¬ 
out  carefully  checked. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  958 
“Modern  Arithmetics  for  Modem  Living” 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


SPRING  IS  HERE!! 

Time  For  Bright  Colors 

Why  not  let  ui  brighten  your 
bookehelvet  with 

RADEMAEKERS  BINDINGS? 
RADEMAFKERS 
Newark.  N.  J.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


m  m  UNIVERSITY  OF 

Vermont 

Bl  RUNGTON-ON-LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 


SUMMER  SESSION 

July  6  to  August  14 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  In 
Liberal  Arts  and  Education.  Courses  for 
superintendents,  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers. 
Fine  Arts  and  Instru¬ 
mental  Music.  Dem¬ 
onstration  Schools.  En¬ 
tertainment  and  recrea¬ 
tional  program  appro¬ 
priate  to  wartime  con¬ 
ditions.  Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Bulletin.  ' 

• 

DIRECrrOR  OF 
SUMMER  SESSION 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Accelerated  Program  .  .  .  Suniiner  Term 
June  7-September  23 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $3.00 

Radio  in  Every  Room 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 


Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

L.  W.  OSTERSTOCK,  Manager 


English  Pedagogical 
Omnisciency 

The  English  teacher’s  knowledge 
Is  supposed  to  be  phenomenal. 
Including  everything  from  verbs 
To  matters  astronomical. 

He  must  be  up  to  date 

On  every  subject  pedagogical, 

And  furthermore  his  wisdom 
Must  include  the  psychological. 

He  is,  of  course,  a  master 
In  the  realm  of  theoretical. 

But  if  he  goes  too  far 
The  class  pronounces  him  heretical. 

There  is  no  earthly  reason 

Why  he  shouldn’t  know  get)graphy, 
Rut  some,  alas,  expect 

A  basic  knowledge  of  topography. 

And  when  there  is  a  question 
About  physics  or  geology. 

The  English  teacher  ought  to  know; 
The  same  goes  for  biology. 

You’d  think  that  when  it  came  to  math. 
For  instance  plane  geometry, 

There’d  be  no  blot  if  he’d  forgotten 
This — or  trigonometry! 

But  it’s  a  certain  fact  that  in 
All  problems  mathematical. 

He’s  just  as  much  responsible 
As  for  the  more  dramatical. 

(^uite  naturally  he’s  rated 
As  a  student  of  philology, 

But  why  assume  his  wit  embraces 
Brilliance  in  neology? 

And  while  he  might  at  times  become 
A  trifle  too  satirical, 
riial’s  hardly  any  reason  for 
Assuming  he  is  lyrical. 

rhere’s  only  one  conclusion. 

And  no  doubt  it  sounds  fantastical: 
The  English  teacher’s  brain 

Must  be  a  blank — or  else  clastical. 

William  C.  Moore, 
Teaneck  High  School. 


Sunday  driver,  me  eye!  He’e  one 
of  those  guye  from  the  tank  corps! 


dauk  oLfiSSBS 
_ / 


Y^hy  risk  unforeseen  costs  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  accident  this  summer?  You  can 
enjoy  a  carefree  vacation — at  home,  at 
the  seashore,  in  the  country — when  you 
have  the  complete  protection  which  the 
Revised  P-H  (Peerless-Hospital)  Cer¬ 
tificate  provides. 

Liberal  provisions  of  the  P-H  Cer¬ 
tificate  include  hospital  benefits  of  $5.35 
per  day,  starting  the  first  day;  benefits  of 
$25.00  per  week  for  sickness  or  total  ac¬ 
cident  disability.  'These  are  only  a  few 
of  its  generous  provisions.  All  accidents 
and  all  diseases  are  covered. 

Safeguard  your  income  now  for  the 
months  ahead.  Take  advantage  of  this 
liberal  plan  designed  to  meet  the  par¬ 
ticular  needs  of  teachers.  The  cost  is 
low — less  than  10c  a  day! 

Mail  coupon  today 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Elliott  Reports 
For  1941-42 

In  his  fifteenth  annual  re¬ 
port  Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott, 
State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  dwelt  largely  on  the 
war  training  program  being 
carried  on  in  the  vocational 
schools  and  in  those  high 
schools  having  adequate 
equipment. 

Virtually  all  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  trade  preparatory 
schools  were  used  during  the 
year  ending  last  June  30, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
train  workers  for  war  pro¬ 
duction  industries.  Dr.  El¬ 
liott  said  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  developments  in  the  war 
production  effort  was  the  suc¬ 
cess  achieved  in  training 
women. 

The  economic  conditions  in 
New  Jersey  continued  to  im¬ 
prove  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Commissioner  Elliott 
reported.  Expenditures  for 
public  education  in  the  State 
were  more  by  $747,0.35  than 
the  expenditures  in  1940-41, 
but  he  noted  that  the  total 
expenditures  for  1941-42  are 
$9,107,236  less  than  those  for 
1931-32.  The  total  cost  (less 
capital  outlay)  of  education 
in  New  Jersey  for  1941-42 
was  $107,067,266.05. 


Yankee  Doodle 
On  Radio 

A  radio  program  worth  no¬ 
ting  is  “Yankee  Doodle  Dandy 
Goes  to  Town.”  It  is  an  his¬ 
torical  quiz  on  Station  WAAT 
every  Sunday  from  12:30  to 
1:00  P.  M.  The  contestants 
are  pupils  from  grades  8B 
throughout  Hudson  County. 
The  prizes  for  correct  answers 
each  week  are  defense  stamps 
with  vaiuable  bonds  to  be 
presented  to  the  final  winners. 

A  short  historical  sketch, 
written  and  directed  by  Miss 
Frances  Heath,  school  teacher 
in  Hoboken,  precedes  the  quiz. 
Miss  Heath  has  taken  high 
lights  of  our  country’s  his¬ 
tory  and  written  about  them 
simpiy  and  dramaticaliy.  Her 
actors  are  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  pupils  who 
portray  the  characters  with 
ability  and  understanding.  It 
is  a  program  that  is  sure  to 
stimuiate  a  deeper  interest  in 
history  and  might  weil  be 
a  forerunner  of  other  educa¬ 
tional  programs  of  this  type. 


W.  Edward  Young,  principal 
of  the  Finderne  School,  Find- 
erne,  has  been  appointed  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Winfield  Park 
School  District  in  Union 
County. 


That’s  the  advice  of  Reddy  Kilowatt,  your 
electric  servant.  Copper  used  in  electric 
cords  is  needed  in  war  production.  So.  when 
using  electric  appliances,  take  good  care  of  the 
cords.  Avoid  kinking,  for  that  causes  breaks. 

Do  not  let  cords  rub  along  sharp  edges  as  this 
causes  fraying.  Care  increases  life. 

PUBLIC  (gaSERVlCE 

_ A.9486 

it  Buy  Staten  Bar  Saringit  ari#l  Stamp.t  it 


HONOR 

ROLL 


Bekcex  County 
Ramsey 

John  W.  Mitchell 
C\PE  May  County 
W'ildtiood 
John  W.  Brown 
Hudson  County 
Kearny 

F'ranklyn  Kdge 
Seymour  West 
Hunterdon  County 
Frenchtoun 
.'Saylor  W.  .Miller 
Middi.eskx  County 
Hunellen 

)X'alson  McLain 
Morris  (Bounty 
Randolph  Township 
John  K.  McKay 
Mary  Nicol 
l*\.ssAic  County 
Clifton 

Werner  Siaiih 
Paterson 

Ahe  .Arnowitz 
Charle.s  Bohmwski 
Kdwin  R.  Church 
Ida  Denierest 
George  Dutcher 
M.  Thomas  Finn 


James  Grimes 
Louise  Grower 
John  H.  Hindle,  Jr. 
Robert  Ihrman 
John  J,  Joyce 
Samuel  Kaplan 
Joseph  Kutner 
Barney  Lipowitz 
Mary  Mahoney 
John  J.  McGIade 
Philip  Miller 
Helen  O’Connor 
Harold  J.  Rosemiller 
Uavid  Ross  ^ 

John  J.  Scowcroft 
Frank  Sedlatschek 
Dorothy  Ward 
Jacob  Weber 
Wayne  Township 
Helen  1.  Hyatt 
Pompton  Lakes 
Edmund  Geisler 
Lauren  Prunhuber 
James  DeSonne 
Union  County 
Bonnie  Burn  Preventorium 
School 

Evangeline  C.  Rolierls 
Car  wood 

Victor  E.  Leonard 


Salem  City  has  added  $16,- 
400  to  a  payroll  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $110,000  to  provide  for 
increments  and  a  10%  bonus 
for  all  teachers. 

Miss  Blanche  E.  Riggs, 
New  Brunswick,  is  the  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  which  re¬ 
cently  produced  the  bulletin, 
"The  Wartime  Teaching  of 
English.” 

Every  teacher  in  the 
Moo  restow  n  public  schools 
will  receive  an  increment  of 
$75  as  provided  in  the  budget 
for  1944. 

Everyone  in  or  near  the 
Pompton  Lakes  High  School 
at  8:35  A.  M.  stands  at  at¬ 
tention  as  the  bugle  blows 
while  the  American  flag  is 
being  raised.  Unusual  for  a 
public  high  school,  this  cus¬ 
tom  was  adopted  at  Pompton 
Lakes  in  1935. 

The  9th  Annual  National 
Folk  Festival  will  be  held  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  In 
Philadephia  May  5  to  8.  The 
program  will  include  folk  mu¬ 
sic,  dances,  plays,  arts  and 
handicrafts;  also  legends  and 
superstitions,  and  conferences 
on  folk  lore. 


New  Heads  of 

Local  Associations 

Atlantic  County 
Atlantic  County  Teachers’ 
Assn. — Marion  E.  Beecher. 
Camden  County 

Camden  County  Teachers’ 
Assn. — Mrs.  Alida  G.  French. 

Collingswood  Teacher  s’ 
Assn. — J.  Arthur  Femer. 
Essex  County 

Newark  Grade  Teachers’ 
Assn.— Josephine  Stefanelll. 

Newark  Physical  Education 
Assn. — Mrs.  Esther  K.  Un- 
termann. 

Hudson  County 
Jersey  City  Teachers’  Assn. 
— Vincent  J.  O’Shea. 
Middlesex  County 
Woodbridge  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. — Elizabeth  Andrews. 
Passaic  County 
Haledon  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Elizabeth  Turner. 

Somerset  County 
Manville  Teachers'  Assn. — 
Katherine  Kinney  (reelected) 
Union  County 

Union  Ctounty  Conference 
of  Teachers’  Assns. — Richard 
Vastine  (reelected). 

Plainfield  Teachers’  Assn. 
— Alda  Haines. 

Rahway  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Irving  Rapps. 
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fisippijiu  CDiakip 

By  Eft  a  E.  Preston,  New  Brunswick 

March  3Ist.  Still  exhausteil  from 
making  <»ut  my  iiirome  tax.  Had  plenty 
to  suhtract  hut  nothing  to  suhtrart  it 
from.  According  to  my  reckoning  the 
Government  owes  me  $14.32.  Wish  theyM 
send  it. 

April  5th.  Pretty  soon  }>arents  will 
l»e  abolished  and  children  will  have  just 
teachers.  Saw  in  the  |)aper  some  public- 
spirited  pers»m  is  advocating  a  0  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.  school 
<lay.  As  Aunt  Hattie  says.  *“lt’s  imt  the  murders  done 
that  surprise  me;  it’s  the  ones  that  ain’t.” 

April  Sth.  Filled  out  a  new  questionnaire,  listing  all 
school  activities  under  the  head  of  IVlental  Growth  or  Mental 
Decline.  Didn't  know  where  to  put  Surveys.  Isn’t  it 
funny  how  they  always  come  out  to  suit  the  surveyor? 
It  may  not  l)e  scientific  to  know  in  advance  what  you’re  g«>- 
ing  to  prove  hut  it  certainly  helps. 

April  14th.  Mother  (ioose  seems  in  fav»>r  again.  A 
few  years  ag«i  the  mere  mention  of  her  name  brought  forth 
cries  of  horror.  Styles  in  e<lucalion  sure  do  change. 
Womler  what  ever  become  i»f  units?  Miss  I'rent,  who  has 
so  g«>od  a  memory  she  reminds  elephants,  says  she's  seen 
phonics  and  «‘horal  speaking,  in  various  disguises,  come 
and  go  like  the  swallows  of  Capistrano  though  to  c«»n- 
siderahly  less  pur|Hise.  F.dm  ation's  like  a  revcdving  tray 
if  you  sit  still  long  enough  everything  <dmes  round  again. 

April  23rd.  Spring  is  in  the  air.  Children  usually 
as  (juiet  as  hsh  now  come  thundering  through  the  hall  like 
a  herd  of  yaks.  Freedom,  what  imises  are  nurtured  in  thy 
name! 

April  27th.  Miss  Brown,  who  bruises  easily,  is  hurt 
because  she  was  told  it's  un-American  to  ask  for  a  salary 
adjustment  at  this  time.  She  says  she’s  not  asking  for  an 
adjustment — just  a  salary.  Oh,  well,  as  Aunt  Hattie  says, 
“Life  isn’t  all  beer  and  skittles;  or  even  filet  mignon.” 

April  29th.  Every  year  new  rules  with  the  Board  of 
Education;  this  time  it's  about  health.  Miss  Drenk  says 
it's  a  good  thing  stupidity  isn't  a  communicable  disease  or 
we'd  have  a  lotta  vacancies.  Any  time  you  want  the  worst 
lh(»ught  of  anybody  just  call  on  Miss  Drenk. 

May  3rd.  Miss  Vail  told  me  today  she’s  had  six  as¬ 
sistants  in  her  kindergarten  class,  so  far.  One  of  them 
was  dragged  from  fourth  grade  to  first,  then  to  third,  then 
hack  to  fourth,  and  lastly  to  kindergarten.  Now  she’s  in  a 
sanatorium,  pour  thing.  She  thought  life  was  a  game  of 
musical  chairs  and  she  kept  running  around  in  a  circle  all 
day.  Every  time  a  strange  woman  comes  to  the  door  now 
the  entire  class  points  and  yells,  “Lookit!  A  new  teacher!” 
Miss  Vail's  present  assistant  is  a  girl  who  lives  around  the 
corner  and  has  never  taught,  but  she  likes  children.  Miss 
Vail  doesn't  like  anybody.  Talk  about  doing  things  the 
hard  way!  As  Aunt  Hattie  says,  “Some  folks  would  hold 
their  finger  in  the  dike  when  they  had  a  pocket  full  of 
sandbags.” 

May  7th.  Litoking  forward  to  a  (|uiet,  (leaceful  sum¬ 
mer,  where  the  words  hazard  and  challeiif'e  are  unknown, 
(fot  a  job  in  a  munitions  factory  as  assistant  to  a  chemist 
who  experiments  with  T.N.l  I’ve  needed  a  rest  for  a 
long  time. 


AIR  EDUCATION  —  AMERICAN  WAY 

has  its  head  in  the  air — feet  on  the  ground 

OUR  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
IS  IN  Tl  NE  WITH  THE  TIMES 

See  our  new  books  and  maps 

DYNAMIC  PHYSICS 

Ailequale  leaching  materials  fur  preflight  courses  in  high 
schools.  Broad  applications  to  aviation,  radio,  electricity, 
mechanics. 

DYNAMIC  BIOLOGY  TODAY 

Applications  of  principles  of  biology  to  problems  of  health 
conservation,  agriculture  and  industry  —  The  popular 
DYNAMKi  BIOIXMiY  rewritten  in  terms  of  the  present. 

ENJOYING  LITERATURE  SERIES 

New  ImmiLs  for  Junior  and  .S-nior  High  School  classes.  The 
new  and  the  old  comhined  to  meet  a  vital  demand  for  inspir¬ 
ing  literature  materials. 

WORLD  MAP  FOR  THE  AIR  AGE 

Dr.  Kenner  has  given  us  a  polar  projection  map  that  makes 
it  possible  to  grasp  the  signiflcance  of  aviation  in  world 
relations. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  SERIES  MAPS 

lU  maps  that  trace  the  course  of  our  history  from  its  beginning 
down  to  the  present  lime.  Their  use  will  dramatize  our  growth 
and  the  developiiieni  of  our  precious  way  of  living. 

RAND  M9NALLY  &  COMPANY 

111  EIGHTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


For  Science  Teaching  in  Wartime 

BIOLOGY  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

1D42  Edition 

By  Bayles  and  Burnett 

754  pp.  List  Price  $2.28 

Tlie  superb  illustrations  and  diagrams,  the  liiumin- 
ating  historical  background  material,  and  a  content 
unusually  rich  in  conservation  and  heeUth  materiais, 
combine  to  make  this  outstanding  text  the  leader  In 
its  tleld.  A  workbook,  a  complete  testing  program, 
and  teacher’s  key  are  also  available. 

NEW  WORLD  OF  CHEMISTRY 

1942  Edition 

By  Bernard  Jaffe 

704  pp.  List  Price  $1.90 

In  wartime  even  more  than  in  peacetime  our  coun¬ 
try  needs  young  citixens  who  understand  the  sci¬ 
entific  aspects  of  their  environment  and  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  using  the  scientific  method  in 
solving  problems  of  everyday  life.  This  great  book 
was  written  to  help  YOU  give  YOUR  students  Just 
this  kind  of  training.  A  workbook,  a  textbook,  and 
teacher’s  keys  round  out  the  unified  program. 

SILVER  B  U  R  D^E  T.T  C^O  M  P  A  N  Y 

45  F:ast  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Ijiiireuce  K.  Crosby,  Kepreaentatire 
117  Usklsnd  Street 
Knglewoml.  N.  J. 
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PERSONAL  LOANS 


No  endorsers  needed  —  Repay  in  small  monthly  instalments 


ARE  YOU  going  to  need  extra  funds  in 
order  to  pay  all  your  suinmer  ex¬ 
penses?  Would  a  check  for  $50,  $100  or 
more  be  a  help  to  you? 

Many  school  teachers  get  money 
help  at  Household  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Any  teacher  with  a  steady  posi¬ 
tion  can  borrow  simply  and  privately. 
If  there  is  no  Household  office  in  your 
city,  you  may  obtain  the  money  you 
need  entirely  by  mail. 

No  security  needed 
You  need  no  security  of  any  kind  to 
borrow  from  Household.  We  lend 
merely  on  your  promise  to  repay.  It 
is  never  necessary  to  ask  friends  or 
relatives  to  act  as  endorsers  and  at  no 
time  do  we  question  friends  or  scIkk)! 


LOCALLY  MANAGED  | 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  | 
OFFICES  .  I 
In  11  New  Jersey  Cities  I 


C'amden — 4th  Floor, 
BroadwaV'Scevenf 
BUr  Camden  7940 
License  No.  641 
8th  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
BidR.,  Camden  7030 
License  No.  642 

Elizabeth — 7th  FI., 
Albender  Bldg., 
Elizabeth  3-4343 
License  No.  687 

Hac.^ensack — 6th  FI., 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
BldR.. 

Hackensack  2-3648 
License  No.  686 

Iersey  City — 5th  FI., 
Jersey  jrl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  2-0131 
License  No.  643 

Newark — 4th  R.. 
Nat*l  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  289 


Orange — 2nd  FI., 
Main  6>.  Day  Bldg., 
Orange  5-2131 
License  No.  679 

Passaic — 2nd  FL, 

654  Main  Ave. 
Passaic  2-8818 
License  No.  690 

Paterson — 2nd  FL, 

150  Washington 
Srreet 

Sherwexxi  2-3220 
License  No.  659 

Perth  Amboy — 6th 
R.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
Perth  Ambov  4-3440 
License  No.  691 

Trenton — 5th  FL, 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
License  No.  660 


Union  City — 2nd  Roor,  3600  Bergenline  Ave. 
UNion  3-2146:  License  No.  700 

II  CmU  at  or  phone  the  nearest  HonseboUi  office  or 
^  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  office.  All  negotia¬ 
tions  can  be  complete*/  by  mail. 


authorities  about  your  credit.  You 
may  borrow  on  your  own  signature, 
in  a  simple,  private  transaction. 

Choose  your  own  payment  plan 

You  may  repay  your  loan  in  monthly 
instalments  arranged  to  fit  your  own 
pocket  book.  We  have  many  payment 
plans  for  you  to  choose  from.  We 
charge  only  for  the  actual  time  you 
have  the  money.  The  sooner  you  repay 
the  less  your  loan  costs.  So  it  is  wise 
to  take  no  longer  to  repay  than  you 
really  need. 

Suppose  you  borrow  $100  and  repay 
in  six  monthly  instalments  of  $18.15 
each.  You  repay  a  total  of  $108.90. 
The  cost  of  your  loan  is  just  $8.90. 
The  cost  of  a  $50  loan  repaid  in  six 
monthly  instalments  of  $9.08  each  is 
only  $4.48.  Is  the  convenience  of  get¬ 
ting  a  $50  loan  quickly  and  privately 
worth  $4.48  to  you?  Payments  in  the 


table  include  all  charges.  You  pay  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Charges  are  at  the  rate  of 
F>er  month  on  unpaid  balances. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  Finance  office.  Or 
send  the  coupon  for  full  information 
about  getting  your  loan  by  mail. 

Helping  consumers  in  wartime 

How  to  plan  family  spending  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  interested  us  for  a  long 
time.  To  help  people  get  more  from 
their  incomes  we  have  published  a 
series  of  practical  booklets  on  buying 
and  budgeting.  Families  are  now  find¬ 
ing  these  booklets  particularly  helpful 
in  stretching  their  dollars  in  wartime. 
Home  economics  teachers  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  material  for  use  as  study 
and  reference  texts.  We  hope  you  will 
write  or  ask  for  full  information  about 
the  Household  Finance  Library  of 
Consumer  Education. 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 


0 

CHOOSE  YOUR  MONTHLY  PAYMENT  HERE  | 

2 

Payments 

3 

payments 

4 

payments 

6 

payments 

8 

payments 

10 

payments 

12 

payments 

$  25 

$12.97 

$  8.75 

$  6.65 

50 

25.94 

17.51 

13.29 

$  9.08 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

38.91 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

$  7.31 

100 

51.88 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

64.85 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

77.82 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

103.77 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

129.71 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

300 

1.55.65 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in  full,  if  payments  are 
made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  be  reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule. 
Payments  include  charges  at  the  rate  of  2yi%  ^ 

per  month  on  unpaid  balances. 

_  J  eStSIDINT.  HOUSEHOLD  FIMANCr  CORFORATION 


PERSONAL  LOAMS  — $20  TO  $300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


FREE  BOOKLET  AND 

APPLICATION  BLANK 

Mail  this  coupon  whether 
you  wish  an  immediate  loan 
or  not .  You  never  know  when 
this  information  will  come 
in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted 
now,  state  amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation  NJ.S 

(See  addresses  above— mail  to  nearest  office) 

Ehease  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  "How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Loan 
on  Household’s  Special  Payment  Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places 
me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Mbmm . 

Address . . . 

City . Slat* . 

Amount  I  wish  to  borrow  $ . for . Months 
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These  new  booklets  will  help  you 
teach  science  while  it’s  news 


New  developments  in  many  fields  of  science  are  coming 
from  the  laboratories  today.  Some  must  remain  secret 
until  the  war  is  won.  Others  can  be  told  now,  giving  us 
glimpses  of  a  changed  world  after  the  war. 

These  developments  are  news  of  the  most  important 
kind,  but  textbooks  can’t  be  printed  on  a  news  schedule. 
Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  several  years 
must  elapse  before  each  new  step  in  §cience  gets  into  the 
textbooks  and  the  textbooks  attain  wide  distribution 
in  the  schools. 

Bridging  this  gap  is  one  of  the  functions  of  Westing- 
house  ^hool  Service.  The  booklets  in  the  “Little  Science 
Series”  deal  with  subjects  in  which  there  have  been 
recent  im|)ortant  advances.  Each  tells,  not  the  new  devel¬ 
opments  alone,  but  the  whole  story  including  the  latest 
discoveries. 


Teachers  in  elementary  schools  will  want  these  book¬ 
lets  for  their  own  use;  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
these  booklets  will  be  suitable  for  classroom  use.  West- 
inghouse  will  be  glad  to  send  you,  without  charge,  the 
quantity  you  need. 

Booklets  in  this  series  should  be  given  to  the  pupils, 
not  loaned.  Each  one  is  revised  as  rapidly  as  new  dis¬ 
coveries  are  made,  and  copies  of  the  latest  edition  will  be 
available  for  each  new  class. 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coujxin  to  School  Service,  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  306 
Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ouse 


I 


FOUR  FREE  BOOKLETS  AR* 


Eyes  for  the  Little  Worlds 

(The  story  of  microscopes,  including  the  latest  type  Electron 
microscope) 

Today’s  Ben  Franklins 

(Even  lightning  has  been  harnessed  and  brought  into  the 
laboratory  for  research) 

Strange  Peoples  of  the  Little  Wori.ds 

(Bacteria,  molds,  and  other  forms  of  microscopic  life) 

The  Stuff  Our  World  Is  Made  Of 

(The  story  of  the  elements  and  basic  compiounds) 

Booklets  are  16  or  32  pages,  Si/j  inches  by  7  inches  in  size,  printed  in  two 
colors.  The  full  scries  will  include  17  volumes. 


School  Service, 

Westinghouse  Electric  ir  Manufacturing  Company, 

306  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  Ixioklets  in  the  quantities  marked  to  the 
address  below: 

_ Eyes  for  the  Little  Worlds 

_ Today’s  Ben  Franklins 

_ Strange  Peoples  of  the  Little  Worlds 

_ The  Stuff  Our  World  Is  Made  Of 


Name. 


Address. 


School. 

ST-5« 


Drink 


TRADE  -  MARK 

Delicious  and 
Refreshing 


the  community’ 


.  • 


